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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


the telephone world. 


Your own particular telephone is mor 
valuable today, millions of calls go throug] 
clearer and quicker, because of the many 


things that have been done to extend and 


improve service. 


You can call more people, and mor 
can call you, because nearly 3,000,000 Bel 
telephones were added to the telephone pop 
ulation — many in your own community 


Long Distance is faster and there is mor 
of it because 1,800,000 miles of new circuit 
were added. A total of $1,500,000,000 wa 
invested in new Local and Long Distanc 
facilities in 1948. 


We broke all records for the volume o 
new telephone construction, the dollars w« 
put into the job and the number of tele 
phone people on the job. 


We're going to keep right on workins 
and building in 1949 to make your tele 
phone service a bigger bargain than ever. 


1948 was a mighty big year for additions to 
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Our New Size 


WE Have trimmed a wee bit off the top 
and sides of American Business so that 
it will conform to the new standard trim 
size used by Time, Business Week, News- 
week, and other publications. This sim- 
plified the preparation of advertising 
inserts when more than one publication 
is used. At the same time we have in- 
creased the weight of the paper on which 
the magazine is printed. You may have 
noticed there was a tendency for solid 
blacks to show through the lighter weight 
paper making the page appear dirty. 


The magazine obviously is thicker, but 
it isn’t entirely because of the heavier 
stock of paper used. The number of pages 
has been increased, too, giving us more 
room to describe new ideas and better 
methods in business. A story next month 
will tell how a man with sound ideas rose 
from a $15-a-week filling station operator 
to a millionaire with investments in oil, 
hotels and other buildings, newspapers, 
motion pictures, a gas company, and in- 
dustrial organizations. The man is Glenn 
McCarthy from Houston, Texas. 
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This specialist takes away 
PAYROLL PAINS 


W HEN this unusual specialist goes 
to work for you, you'll forget all 
your payroll pains. 


No longer will you develop head- 
aches because of payroll errors. 


No longer will you get high blood 
pressure because payroll employees 
let the cat out of the bag about what 
others earn. 


No longer will you develop ulcers 
worrying whether the payroll will be 
ready on time. 


You’ll feel lots better than ever be- 
fore because this specialist (The Re- 
cording and Statistical Corp.) delivers 
your payroll to you. All the payroll 
checks, accounting dept. forms, gov- 
ernment reports, etc., you require, are 
prepared for you by a staff of special- 
ly trained experts using high-speed 
alphabetic and numeric tabulating 
machines. All work is checked by bank 
standards. This service may cost you 
less, too! 

FREE! “Payroll Service,” a most 
interesting booklet, tells how this effi- 
cient, confidential service can be used 
in your firm. Send for it now. 

Tabulation Specialists 


Let us tabulate your sales, orders, 
prices, costs, inventories, vouchers, 
special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many 
of America’s leading firms these past 
40 years! 


Write for literature and quotations to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 


CHICAGO © ®BOSTON © DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York (3, N. Y. 
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LETTERS... GOMMENT 





Which Side of the Fence? 


To the Editor: 


I have just finished reading “Guaran- 
teed Wages” under “Looking Ahead with 
Business” in the December issue of 
AMERICAN Business. 

In my humble opinion this piece is 
salable campaign material for the 
Democratic National Committee. More 
specifically the line, “The time may come, 
we think, when jobs will be hard to get 
and pay checks will be uncomfortably 
small, but that hasn’t happened in 10 
years and may never happen again if the 
Democrats stay in office.” 

Being a lifelong Republican I can find 
nothing wrong with the above proposi- 
tion which you so generously ascribe to 
the Democrats. For years I thought it 
was a G.O. P. doctrine, i.e., “Full dinner 
pail,” “Two cars in every garage,” “Two 
chickens in every pot,” etc. 

Whose side do you think you are on? 
—Bert Bett, Noroton Heights, Conn. 


Co-Operatives and Taxes 
To the Editor: 


On opening the December issue of 
American Busrness the first thing which 
struck my eye was the headline over the 
letter of Arvel J. D. Smith of Ontario, 
California. His defense of co-operatives 
led him, I suspect, to make a claim which 
a lot of “co-operative” people will find 
fault with. 

He builds a strong case for classing 
co-operatives as private enterprise and I 
for one agree with his classification. I 
go further and say as private enterprise 











co-operatives should be taxed on the sanie 
basis as other units of private enter- 
prise. He intimates that they are taxed 
similarly but such is not the case, even 
if Mr. Smith is not aware of it. 

The partners in ordinary partnershijs 
are required to treat as income, and pay 
tax thereon, their full share of earnings 
of the partnership every year whether 
such earnings are disbursed to the 
partners or not. In the case of co- 
operatives the same is not true. The un- 
disbursed income which remains with the 
co-operatives and permits them to become 
giant organizations goes free of tax, and 
it is on that point that I and many others 
feel that co-operatives are receiving 
favorable discrimination as against other 
units of private enterprise——Ratpn R. 
Lounssury, president, Bankers National 
Life Insurance Company, Montclair, N.J. 


Mail Bags for Messengers 
To the Editor: 


In the September issue of AmericsN 
Business, above the “Letters and Corn- 
ment” heading on page 2, there was an 
illustration of a half-dozen messenger 
girls with shoulder strap style carrying 
cases. 

We are wondering if you could give us 
some information in regard to the carry- 
ing case shown.—E. A. Beck, purchasig 
agent, Bankers Life Company, és 
Moines 7, Iowa. 


Mr. Becx: We don’t know who maile 
the cases, but it might be Commercial 
Controls Corporation, Rochester, New 
York, which makes a shoulder strap 
carrying case. 
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Decorating Offices 


To the Editor: 


I have been a subscriber of your maga- 
zine AMERICAN Business for some time 
and have enjoyed going over the ex- 
amples you feature on interiors of offices. 

Can you give me the names of some 
companies or persons I can contact with 
reference to my own office? 

I would prefer having someone come 
and look over the present office and make 
recommendations. I am not interested 
in any wild or extreme interior decora- 
tor’s plans. 

I will appreciate very much anything 
you can do for me.—M. A. HoLLeNGREEN, 
president and general manager, Landis 
Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Mr. HoLieNGREEN: We're glad to know 
you enjoy the features on office interiors, 
and we are enclosing a list of companies 
that have literature on office planning 
and decorating. 

Sorry we can’t recommend anyone to 
look over your office, as we aren’t familiar 
with any consulting services. Perhaps 
you can get someone from a conserva- 
tive department or furniture store to 
make suggestions. 


When an Organization 
Goes Stale 


To the Editor: 


We would like your permission to re- 
print “When an Organization Begins to 
Go Stale,” which appeared in the Oc- 
tober issue of AMERICAN BusiINEss, in our 
house paper, the Dye-Gest.—A. J. 
GENERAS, personnel manager, Associated 
Dyeing & Printing Company of New 
Jersey, Paterson, N. J. 

Mr. Generas: Glad to have you re- 
print “When an Organization Begins to 
Go Stale.” 


Wants Information About File 
To the Editor: 


Your November 1948 issue of Amert- 
can Business carried an article, “Wasted 
Filing Motions Can Be Cut,” concerning 
a rotary file Cardineer manufactured by 
Diebold, Inc. 

We would appreciate receiving the ad- 
dress to which we may write for litera- 
ture—Ruicuarp S. Sme.tzer, Port Huron 
Sulphite & Paper Co., Port Huron, Mich. 


Mr. Smetrzer: You can get further in- 
formation from S. L. Berkebile, sales 
promotion manager, Diebold, Inc., 818 
Mulberry Road, S. E., Canton 2, Ohio. 


A Vote for Our New Cover 
To the Editor: 


Many thanks for the copy of the 
November issue. Incidentally, I like the 
new type of cover very much.—HeEnry L. 
Merz, advertising manager, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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All with one typing... 





from one Master...in one run 


e Think of it! All the information, 
instructions and records necessary for 
an entire transaction... with but one 
typing. That’s what you can do when 
you own a Davidson Series 210 
Duplicator. 

No printed forms needed. The form 
is pre-printed on the Master. Just fill in 
the variable matter using a standard 
typewriter ... put the Master on your 
Davidson 210 ...and feed the various 
sizes of blank paper. Use manifold, 
bond, card prot and envelopes inter- 


Davidso 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies 
are located in principal cities of U. S., 
Canada, Mexico, and abroad. 


DUPLICATORS e OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES e 





changeably without changing pressure 
adjustments. 

Every copy is an exact duplicate of 
all or any part of the original in clear, 
sharp black ink. No fuzzy, indistinct 
characters ...no weak copies...no 
broken lines. 

Want to see how this modern method 
can improve your operations and effect 
substantial savings? Write or wire... 
today. No obligation. 

DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-60 West Adams Street e Chicago 7, Illinois 


plicator 


PAPER MASTERS e SUPPLIES 


A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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for instance... See the NEW 
UARCO REGISTER . . . for turning out 
simple records on the spot. Saves time and 
bother producing handwritten forms for 
every purpose. Forms are consecutively 
numbered to give you complete control. 
One copy is automatically filed, safe from 
tampering. 


UARCO 


IN CORPORATEO 






Business forms 


Why pay AWICE 
Sor the same job? 


V1E writing ts cnough 





with 
UARCO 


business fOTmMs 


You do pay twice when forms take twice te time they should... 
when the typists have to set carbons, line up copies. You pay twice 
when forms take twice the effort... when they have to be re-copied 
for each new use, or to correct needless errors. 


Once does it with Uarco! Carbons are pre-set, copies pre-aligned 
—so there’s no waste time in typing. And no waste effort thereafter 
—one writing makes every copy the job requires. 


The result is dollars saved. In any kind of business— wholesaling, 
retailing, manufacturing, general office—size makes no difference. 

See where you can save. Call in your Uarco Representative for a 
complete survey of your business form requirements. There is n0 
charge for this service—no obligation whatever. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 


Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conns 
Offices in all principal cities 





CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS AND REGISTER FORMS 
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7 TIM Ha Business 


Railroad Men rightfully boast 
of their new, slick streamlined 
trains. But they forget that the 
people on branch lines and in small 
cities are still compelled to ride 
Spanish War vintage trains, and 
endure all sorts of obsolete serv- 
ices, Similarly manufacturers turn 
out fine products, only to have 
them botched and badly installed 
in the smaller communities. We 
need more work at the grass roots. 
Somebody who advised Mr. Dewey 
did not understand the public at- 
titude toward him. And men who 
advise manufacturers often forget 
that not all a factory’s production 
is sold in the largest cities, where 
trained servicing is _ available. 
About the only place where a con- 
sumer spends his money and gets 
good service everywhere is in the 
filling stations. Service at most fill- 
ing stations, in the sticks, in the 
big cities, out on the prairies, or 
in remote mountain areas is amaz- 
ingly good. This wonderful service 
did not “just happen.” Somebody 
did a training job, and then kept 
right on training. Are the oil com- 
panies the only ones in America 
who know how to train green help? 
While other manufacturers com- 
plain of the shortage in trained 
help the oil companies seem able 
to train their own. Hats off to 
them. 


Correspondence departments 
are at a low level of efficiency. We 
have recently been privileged to 
read the daily mail of a retail 
lealer. The letters he receives from 
nationally known companies, from 
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distributors of these companies, 
from wholesalers and service com- 
panies are unbelievably _ bad. 
Butchered grammar is only one of 
the offenses. Simple questions go 
unanswered; long, rambling an- 
swers to simplest queries are com- 
mon. Many of the letter writers 
are congenital windbags, who use 
200 words to say what could be 
better said in 40 words. After all 
that has been said and written 
about good letters, we are frankly 
dumfounded to read the daily mail 
received by a retail dealer. His 
opinion of many manufacturers is 
at ocean-bottom level simply be- 
‘ause of the silly letters he receives. 


Labor-Saving Devices used 
in any department of business save 
more money today than ever. As 
is pointed out in a current article 
in this magazine, high interest 
rates and low wages prevented the 
installation of much labor-saving 
equipment. Today, interest rates 
are low, wages are high. And wages 
may go higher. Business will find 
it profitable to reconsider every 
previously rejected proposal for 
labor-saving equipment because 
many rejections of yesterday were 
based on high interest and low 
labor rates. With the situation re- 
versed investments which were once 
unjustified are profitable today. 


Selling Lags behind almost 
every other activity. The first 
reason is obvious. In many indus- 
tries there has been no real need 
for selling. But as some industries 
reach the point where a few more 





orders would be welcome it is diffi- 
cult and next to impossible to find 
trained salesmen. The only answer 
is “train your own.” The As- 
sociated Industries, a group of 
about 1,000 Cleveland manufac- 
turing recently — re- 
ported that 103 sales managers of 


companies, 


member companies agree that “the 
smart, well-trained salesman was 
a real casualty of the late war. 
With competition beginning, this 
is becoming more and more ap- 
parent.” There never were enough 
trained salesmen to fill the demand. 
There are fewer today than ever. 
Management must invest large 
sums in training salesmen or face 
disastrous losses of business as 


soon as competitive conditions 


return. 


Election Results indicate the 
need for a new appraisal of 
opinion polls. Are they worth the 
money they cost? Are the results, 
when used by business, reliable 
enough to follow? After all, do 
they take the place of good, sound 
business judgment? In advertising 
and marketing circles some men 
have come to rely wholly upon the 
results of surveys, questionnaires, 
telephone checks, and similar de- 
vices for probing the public mind. 
We have long suspected that many 
of these surveys are scarcely worth 
the paper on which they are 
printed. The answers to too many 
of the questions are strictly “iffy,” 
and mean little. Ask a man if he 
intends to buy a new car in 1949. 
He may answer “yes.” But if he 
decides to buy a boat, if a good 
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How to scale today’s mountain of paperwork 


T’S 10 to 1 your business requires more paperwork 
today than ever before .. . that your costs of han- 
dling it are shooting right through the ceiling. 


Many successful executives who find profit mar- 
gins dwindling are turning to Addressograph 
simplified business methods as a means of scaling 
today’s mountain of paperwork—of cutting costs and 
providing better business controls. 

When you use Addressograph methods, business 
information becomes self-copying. It is reproduced 
mechanically at speeds of up to 5000 words or 30,000 
figures a minute! Without ever an error! 


Address 















































This modern method is adaptable to handling pay- 
rolls, collections, direct mailings, inventories, person- 
nel records, invoices and hundreds of other paperwork 
jobs in factory and office, in large and small companies. 


For busy executives, it provides, too, simplified busi- 
ness controls—a better method for keeping tab on 
every phase of the business. 


For information on how others in your type of busi- 
ness use Addressograph simplified business methods, 
call the Addressograph agency in your city or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, V. 


ogT. aph 


TRADE MARK 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Add jph-Multigraph Corp. 
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salesman sells his wife a new 
refrigerator, if the old car holds 
up better than expected, or he has 
bad luck at poker, he may not buy 
a new car until 1950. But his an- 
swer at the time he gave it may be 
honest. Get out the salt shaker 
when you begin to read opinion 
polls, Washington letters, and all 
other information services which 
attempt to foretell the future. 
Hereafter we intend to rely upon 
our favorite gypsy fortune teller 
who comes to town with the 
carnival at the county fair. 


Ross Boothe, a hardware mer- 
chant of Gonzales, Texas, has done 
a magnificent thing for the chil- 
dren of his state. Almost single- 
handed he has built the Gonzales 
Warm Springs Foundation, a hos- 
pital for crippled children, many 
of them polio victims. In time this 
hospital may be even larger than 
the one sponsored by the late 
President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. Mr. Boothe has received 
wonderful help from many others. 
The buildings are modern, well 
planned. A warm spring furnishes 
steaming warm water for a big 
swimming pool, We recently helped 
in a small way to put 39 of these 
crippled children on planes fur- 
nished by The Texas Company, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., Ten- 
nessee Gas ‘Transmission Com- 
pany, Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany, and Fred Shield, president 
of Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America. The planes 
flew the children to their homes 
to spend Christmas. Ross Boothe 
has proved that you need not 
be a millionaire to be useful 
to a community. 


Records Are Obsolete 
in many cases. One wholesaler told 
us recently that his inventory rec- 
ords and the actual inventory were 
probably as much as half a million 
dollars out of balance. “We just 
haven’t time to get things 
straightened out,” he explained. 
This would be funny were it not so 
serious. One of these days he and 
his staff may have nothing but 
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time. Then it will be too late to do 
much about an accurate inventory. 
With the modern office machines 
and equipment now available, there 
is not much excuse for an inven- 
tory where nobody knows its real 
worth, 


G. R. Herberger, president 
of Butler Brothers, is a man who 
prides himself on being close to the 
grass roots. “They wanted a man 
with hay on his shoulders,” he said 
in commenting on his appointment 
to the presidency of Butler 
Brothers about a year and a half 
ago. He may still have a wisp of 
hay on one shoulder, but there are 
no cobwebs on his brain. Listen: 
“There will 


billion-dollar retail corporations 


soon be as many 
as producing corporations. Al- 
though these retailers have gone 
aristocratic in corporate size and 
volume,” he said, “they must learn 
to lower their sights down to the 
level of democracy.” He asks 
whether we are going to continue 
the aristocratic policies of a boom 
era, or are we going to become 
democratic and continue living at 
a democratic level. That’s some- 
thing we all should lose a little 
sleep thinking over. 


Helping Competitors 
to thrive is one way to build a 
business. Head of a company 
which has made an amazing suc- 
cess on a national scale, in an in- 
dustry once thought to be as local, 
almost, as a cleaning and pressing 
shop, tells us that he is happy to 
show competitors through his 
plant, reveal all his business 
“secrets” to competitors. “What 
amazes me,” he says, “is how few 
of our proved ideas they are will- 
ing to try.” Recently we heard a 
businessman explain that he did 
not advertise or engage in lively 
sales promotion because it would 
“only help my competitors as 
much as it helps me.” This may be 
true. But an aggressive 
policy would put this party so far 
ahead of his competitors they 
would never catch him. As it is 
now, an entire industry is afraid 


sales 








to promote its splendid product 
for fear of helping competitors. 
Secrecy, fear of competitors, re- 
fusal to work together are some of 
the reasons for the industrial de- 
cline of Great Britain. Are we 
going to fall into the same predica- 
ment? We will if we are afraid of 
helping competitors. Every time a 
competitor sells something which 
pleases a customer he makes it 
easier for you to sell your similar 
product. One backward company 
can hold back an entire industry. 


The Soap Business was once 
largely local. Then several com- 
panies became ambitious and now 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Lever 
Brothers Company, Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co., and perhaps one or 
two others have a large share of 
the business. The aggressive sales 
promotion and _ advertising of 
these three companies have greatly 
increased the per capita consump- 
tion of soap. They have made soap 
easier to buy, have given it better 
distribution, improved quality 
standards. The entire industry is 
better off for the aggressive job 
these companies are doing. Thank 
your lucky stars if there is a 
progressive, aggressive competitor 
in your industry. He helps keep 
you alive. 


William Benton made a big 
hit with his talk at the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce annual 
banquet at the Rice Hotel, Decem- 
ber 9, 1948. Mr. Benton paid his 
deepest respects to Jesse Jones and 
Will Clayton, another Houstonian. 
In the course of his talk he recalled 
Mr. Burke’s advice, in his letters 
to a Noble Lord in 1796. “Mere 
parsimony is not economy. Ex- 
pense, and great expense, may be 
an essential part of true economy. 
Economy is a distributive virtue, 
and consists not in saving, but in 
selection.” Mr. Benton listed many 
current tendencies of Government 
and reminded his audience that we 
need careful selection in deciding 
which of the many proposed ex- 
penditures we can afford, and 
which we cannot afford to be 
without. 





Fluorescent lights arranged diagonally provide even illumination for workers on this floor of the six-story factory. Note 
the big windows, cooling fans, and spic and span floors. Ice water fountains are conveniently located on every floor 


This Employee Policy 
Pays Dividends 





Juvenile Manufacturing Company wanted 


+ ‘cheap 53 


labor, but learned there is none. Then it went to work 
to increase earnings, train workers, and create loyalty. 
Here is a report on how well it paid and what it built 





By Eugene WAitlmore 


N New Orleans, M. Scherr owned 
and operated one of the largest 
skirt factories in the country. This 
was the day when a skirt and shirt- 
waist were the standard costume 


for women. 
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Today the Scherr company, 
now the Juvenile Manufacturing 
Company of San Antonio, is a 
leading maker of infants’ and 
children’s wear. And San Antonio 
is known in 48 states as a garment 





manufacturing center. Juvenile 


has pioneered in _ production 
methods, employee relations, stvl- 
ing, and sales development. 

Soon after World War I when 
fashion’s whim ended the shirt- 
and Mr. 
Scherr’s business as well, he began 


waist and skirt era, 
looking around. He wanted a loca- 
tion for a business where there was 
plenty of “cheap” labor and a 
product less subject to style 
changes. 

San Antonio with its plentiful 
“cheap” labor looked promising. 
Infants’ wear seemed a good prod- 
uct for the steady crop of babies 
seemed more stable than women’s 
fashions. He was right about thie 
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baby crop, but dead wrong about 
“cheap” labor. 

During the first year’s business 
Juvenile grossed about $50,000 
and netted next to nothing. Labor 
costs were high. Instead of 
“cheap” labor the struggling com- 
pany faced the fact that its labor 
costs were actually high, despite 
low rates and low earnings of 
workers. 

The gay, good-humored Latin 
Americans wanted to work—but in 
their own way, which is slowly. On 
a given operation paying 25 cents 
a dozen Latin-Americans earned 
20 cents an hour. In Eastern fac- 
tories the rate for the same opera- 
tion was 1214 cents a dozen, and 
operators earned a dollar an hour. 
Mr. Scherr’s operators, paid twice 
as much, could earn one-fifth as 
much as the Eastern operators. 
That is what he learned about 
“cheap” labor. 

The one redeeming feature of 
Latin-American labor was _ its 
nimble-fingered skill and patience. 
Mr. Scherr began to capitalize on 
this one big asset. He set his 
clever, but slow workers to making 
infant nightgowns and garments 
with the most delicate and fasci- 
nating handwork. Quality was 
high, styling excellent, but costs 
were so high that only the 
scantiest profits were possible 
after meeting Eastern competition. 

Training seemed to be the 
answer. Before workers could earn 
good wages and before costs could 
come down, it seemed necessary to 
put in a training program for 
workers. This was attempted, but 
it was quickly apparent that it was 
impossible to train the operators 
until the supervisors were properly 
trained. The few garment indus- 
tries in the Southwest, had, up to 
then, imported Eastern  super- 
visors. But Eastern - supervisors 
did not know how to manage 
Latin-American workers. They 
created friction and misunder- 
standing. Their direct, and some- 
times tactless, methods hampered 
production and increased labor 
turnover. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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M. Scherr went to San Antonio to hunt ‘‘cheap’”’ labor but remained to build a 
$3,000,000 business by helping his employees earn more money at difficult jobs 


The employee restaurant is well decorated, well equipped, and serves the ‘‘best 
food in San Antonio”’ at very low prices—and the company takes care of losses 
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Nett Wants the Facts, 


Then Action 





The Missouri Pacific president, who became a railroad 
man because of a broken arm, is making vast improve- 
ments in his system’s lines. In one instance he spent 
$2.5 million but produced a saving of 25 per cent yearly 





By John Garth 


NDER Paul J. Neff’s leadership 
of Missouri Pacific Lines a 
well-balanced program of improve- 
ment is going forward. He has au- 
thorized big expenditures for 
maintenance to repair wear, tear, 
and damage caused by the war’s 
heavy traffic. 

He approved spending $2,500,- 
000 to eliminate costly grade and 
curvature at one point, although 
previous managements had studied 
this problem and declined to do 
anything about it for many years. 
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Modern equipment and faster 
schedules for passenger trains, an 
aggressive advertising campaign 
to increase freight revenue, better 
timetables must also be included in 
the list of improvements he has 
spearheaded. 

He has “gone Diesel” on a big- 
ger scale than other railroads by 
completing full Dieselization of 
600 miles of the line from Osawa- 
tomie, Kansas, to Pueblo, Colorado. 
Also he built a new car-building 
shop to relieve the car shortage 
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Four’ miles of track will be eliminated and costly grade and curvature will be 
greatly reduced when this 700-foot-long cut is completed at Tiptop, Missouri 








Missouri Pacific Diesels zip over this 
fortable height above any anticipated hi 





caused by delays in car building. 

These are but a few of the many 
improvements, both big and little, 
under way with Neff’s direction. 
Some are worth careful examini- 
tion because they shed light on 
common problems which occur in 
every business. 

Take the case at Tiptop, Mis- 
souri, the state’s second highest 
point. Here Missouri Pacific 
tracks wind around a hill with 
grades so steep helper locomotives 
must be coupled to several trains 
each way daily. 

At nearby points huge granite 
boulders rise out of the terrain, 
seemingly as big as skyscrapers, 
and it was engineers 
thought it necessary to go through 
solid rock to complete a cut 
through the hill. 

Mr. Neff had suggested the cut 
to the previous management many 
times. “Why, that hill is solid 
granite. We have other things 
much more important to do with 
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line at Reily Lake, Illinois, at a com- 
i@ithat often overflow from the Mississippi 


the road’s money,” he was told. 
Soon after he became president he 
suggested to engineers that it 
would be a good idea to bore into 
it to determine the composition of 
the hill exactly. The borings 
showed more clay than rock. Costs 
of making the cut were far less 
than old studies indicated. 

Mr. Neff authorized the cut. 
Four miles of track will be elimi- 
nated, and curvature and grade 
have been reduced so that no more 
helper locomotives are necessary. 
The job cost $2,500,000 and sav- 
ings will be 25 per cent annually. 
In 4 years the cut will be paid for, 
but savings will continue as long 
as the trains run. 

“Why did other managements 
refuse to authorize this cut?” we 
asked Mr. Neff. 

“They had a different set of 
economic conditions,” he  ex- 
plained. “Wages were low, interest 
rates were high. Old studies never 
showed more than a possible 10 
per cent saving. With today’s 
higher wages and lower interest 
rates, plus the fact that we dis- 
covered the hill was largely clay 
and not solid rock, we were able to 
show 25 per cent savings. The ex- 
penditure was justified even if we 
had to finance it. But we were able 
to pay for it out of earnings, with- 
out borrowing.” 
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Another Neff achievement is full 
Dieselization of the 600 miles of 
track between Osawatomie, Kansas, 
and Pueblo, Colorado. A Diesel 
locomotive will save money almost 
anywhere, but savings are greatest 
when it is no longer necessary to 
maintain facilities for both coal 
and Diesel power. While Diesel 
supplements steam power on many 
Missouri Pacific main line routes, 


Mr. Neff concentrated on changing 
these 600 miles of line to full 
Diesel operation, eliminating coal- 
burning locomotives entirely. 

A few weeks ago the last steam 
locomotive disappeared from this 
part of the road. Water tanks, 
pumping stations, coal chutes and 
sheds, with all the inevitable opera- 
tion and maintenance costs, are 

(Continued on page 32) 





Paul Neff went into railroading after breaking an arm in a football game at the 
University of Kansas. The arm blocked chances of getting an engineering degree 


When Mr. Neff was told that he would have to wait months for new freight cars, 
he built this De Soto, Missouri, plant where one car an hour can be produced 
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How Curtiss Can Give 


Six-Week Vacations 





Members of Curtiss Candy Company’s 25-year club 
get four extra weeks’ vacation when they reach the 
age of 50. This liberal policy is possible because of 
small turnover, good morale, and greater production 





HE Curtiss Candy Company is 

one place where women don’t 
lie about their ages. 

At least they don’t if they are 
members of the company’s 20- or 









25-year clubs. All Curtiss em- 
ployees who have been with the 
company 20 years and who admit 
to being: more than 50 years old 
receive 2°extra weeks each year as 


President Schnering long ago set up 
a sales organization to meet the com- 
petition of too many companies in 
one field. He estimates there are 3,000 
candy makers now, compared with 
1,000 recognized manufacturers be- 
fore World War II. New salesmen for 
Curtiss first get a taste of candy sell- 
ing by working a company territory, 
then later spend some time at Chicago 
plants to see the products made and 
to complete the company training 





By WL Ll, Vorris 


a winter vacation, in addition to 
the regular 2 weeks’ summer vaci- 
tion. Employees in the same club 
who are not yet 50 receive 1 extra 
week’s vacation. 

When 


initiated into the 25-year club, 


Curtiss employees are 


they become eligible to receive 2 
extra weeks as a winter vacation 
if they are under 50 years of age. 
Upon reaching the age of 50, they 
receive 4 extra weeks’ vacation 
with pay, or 6 weeks’ vacation a 
year. 

Liberal vacation policies, how- 
ever, are only a small part of the 
employee benefits program at 
Curtiss Candy Company. Pension 
and retirement income funds as- 
sure adequate care for an employce 
when his working days are over. 
An accident and _ hospitalization 
group plan takes care of an en- 
ployee when he is sick or other- 
wise temporarily disabled. A group 
life insurance plan provides pro- 
tection for families and depeni|- 
ents. The company’s own loan as- 
sociation has funds available to 
employees at a low rate of interes’. 
And an educational foundation e1i- 
Curtiss employees ‘o 
make the most of their abilities. 

The man behind these various 


courages 


benefits plans is the same one wlio 
founded Curtiss 33 years ago, 
Otto Schnering, president of thie 
company. 

His first plan to see employees 
through times of need was begun 
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in 1935 and was called Otto 
Schnering Associates. It was a 
fund to aid Curtiss employees in 
financial difficulties. The fund is 
now used primarily in buying 
homes, but it has been instrumental 
in providing food, clothing, and 
other basic needs during emergen- 
cies. Employees contribute nothing 
to the fund, and their interest 
rates run as low as 2 per cent an- 
nually. The interest is turned back 
into the fund, and today there 
is about $115,000 in the trust. 
Loans to employees have already 
amounted to over $600,000. 

The group life insurance plan 
was also started at Curtiss in 
1935. It is available to all em- 
ployees without medical examina- 
tion, but 75 per cent participation 
is necessary. About 88 per cent of 
the employees take advantage of 
the program. The cost to the em- 
ployee is $7.20 per $1,000 per 
year. Total coverage amounts to 
more than $4,000,000, and claims 
have been paid for more than 
$225,000. Employees who retire 
are allowed to carry their life in- 
surance at the same rates and with 
no medical examination. 

Curtiss, of course, pays most of 
the expense of the insurance plan. 
For example, an 81-year-old re- 
tired employee has been paying 
$7.20 per $1,000 per year, while 
the cost to the company has been 
$70 per $1,000 per year. 

In 1941, Mr. Schnering made 
available to employees a family 
hospitalization and accident group 
plan. In June 1948, the plan was 
liberalized to take care of in- 
creased hospital costs. Total 
monthly cost to an employee is 
$3.25, for which he can get $7.00 
a day to pay for his hospital room 
(up to 31 days for any one dis- 
ability), up to $105 for miscel- 
laneous hospital expenses, and 
from $5 to $150 for surgical fee 
benefits. 

Curtiss employees have no 
doubts about the importance of 
this insurance. About 50 of them 
collect from it every month, and 
claims run as high as $6,000 a 
month. Payments vary consider- 
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The surrey with the fringe on top gave members of the cast of ‘“‘Oklahoma’”’ a 
tour of a Curtiss farm that was personally conducted by President Schnering 





FFA and 4-H members bid for a project at Curtiss’ annual sale of improved 
livestock. Prizes are offered to encourage outstanding work with the animals 


ably, of course. One month a pay- 
ment of $340 was made to one man 
while a woman received a check for 
$6. In 7 years, the Curtiss plan 
has paid about 2,500 claims, total- 
ing more than $160,000. 

The pension plan at Curtiss 
Candy Company began in 1942. 
To collect a pension, an employee 
must have been a member of the 
pension plan for at least 10 years 
and be at least 65 years old. If, 


however, an employee has_ been 
with the company for 10 years and 
becomes totally disabled and un- 
able to earn a living, he gets a 
pension. 

An employee can retire before 
regular retirement age if he is at 
least 55 years of age, if he has 
been with Curtiss at least 20 years, 
and if he has the approval of the 
company. Also, an employee who 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Hibbard’s new 18-acre one-floor warehouse and two-story administration and office building is 13 miles from Chicago's 
downtown district. It is in strong contrast to the company’s old downtown building that towers over the Chicago River 


Space Planners Smash 
Costly Bottlenecks 





In this second article of a series of three on Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Company the effectiveness of for- 
ward vision in space arrangement and use of modern 
tools is illustrated. Such methods deserve attention 





HEN Hibbard, Spencer, Bart- 

lett & Company executives be- 
gan to plan the new building the 
idea was to create a building for 
the age of motor trucks. When the 
1926 building was erected some 
people criticized Mr. Whipple for 
allotting so much space to truck 
loading; at that time he planned 
on the basis of the then largest 
trucks and trailers. In a few years 
the space was too small and there 
were costly delays to trucks with 
both incoming and outgoing mer- 
chandise. And there were traffic 
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jams to delay trucks in the con- 
gested district for miles around the 
old building. 

So one of the first steps in plan- 
ning was a determination to select 
a site where trucks would have 
room to maneuver. Land costs in 
the former sites were so high that 
a multiple-story building was 
mandatory. But it costs money— 
lots of it—to provide space for 
many elevators, and it costs much 
more to haul tons of merchandise 
up 10 stories, or more, and then 
haul it down again in the same 





time- and space-consuming eleva- 
tors. The old building had eight 
freight elevators, and there were 
constant delays while high-priced 
truckmen lolled on their trucks 
awaiting a free elevator. 

Another reason for a multiple- 
story building was that in 1926 
there was only vertical mechanized 
transport; most other transport 
was by main strength and a strong 
back, with men pushing hand- 
trucks. Obviously it was not eco- 
nomical to ask these men to push 
trucks too far inside a building. 

Now with shop mules, electiic 
trucks, fork trucks, and power 
draglines it is more economical to 
transport merchandise over one 
floor, within a reasonable limit, 
than to drag it up and down many 
floors on elevators. 

So these were some of the con- 
siderations that originally led to 
a l-story warehouse—800 feet 
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A general view of the packing room. The center strip is a conveyor belt which takes the packed orders out of the shipping 
room, over a scale where packages are weighed, and on to the shipping department to be made ready for dispatching 


wide and 1,060 feet long. Despite 
this heroic size, merchandise is 
seldom transported more than 100 
feet. 

It is a principle in order filling 
that the less walking an order 
filler must do, the more orders he 
can fill. So that the order fillers 
can fill orders during more of their 
time and walk less of their time, 
stocks are divided into two cate- 
gories—forward and reserve. Sup- 
pose the company ordinarily car- 
ries 200 dozen of an item. Multi- 
ply this by several thousand items. 
To fill any given order the order 
filler must walk past a lot of mer- 


chandise. But under the new plan 

: 9 ° Full package merchandise is stored on Unistrut steel racks which are not fastened 
Hibbard’s has 20 dozen in the for- , daa 

. 2 to the floor. The inventory records, below, are kept on Acme visible index cards 

ward area, from which daily orders which spotlight problem items for quick attention before they become liabilities 
are filled, and across the aisle, in 
the reserve area the other 180 
dozen. 


it. 
| 


Speeding Order Filling Routine 


First step in simplifying and 
mechanizing the order filling rou- 
tine was to change the stock-num- 
bering system. In the past stock 
numbers had no relation to the 
location of the stock. Under the 
improved system the stock or mer- 
chandise number shows imme- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Searle Cuts Products 
And Ups Profits 





John G. Searle cut G. D. Searle & Company’s phar- 
maceutical products from nearly 1,000 to 25, and in 
6 years sales increased six times. Results were pos- 
sible through planning and liberal employee policies 





S ONE drives south on the 
Skokie highway toward 
Chicago his attention is arrested 
by a group of ultramodern build- 
‘ings just before you come to the 
North Shore underpass. 

A bulletin board tells you it is 
the Seven Building Expansion 
Program of G. D. Searle & Com- 
pany. And if your memory goes 
back 20-odd years, you recall when 
the Searle offices and plant were 
noused in a little 1-story building 
on Ravenswood Avenue, just 
across from the Dartnell plant. 

One does not have to have much 
of a bump of curiosity to wonder, 
as this reporter wondered, what is 
the story behind that bustling plant 





John G. Searle works closely with 
three executives who report to him 
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with its snow-white buildings? Who 
is Searle? How does it happen to be 
expanding and going ahead when 
so many others in this hard-fought 
field are barely holding their own? 
Is it the preduct? Is it the organi- 
zation? Is it the sales plan? Is it 
advertising or what? 

As is so often true where a once 
small business grows into a posi- 
tion of leadership, its progress is 
probably due to a combination of 
factors. But in this particular 
case, G. D. Searle & Company has 
carved a place for itself in the in- 
dustry largely because the man 
who heads the enterprise has the 
knack or the ability, as you pre- 
fer, to make big plans plus an 
understanding of what is required 
to carry those plans through. He 
knows the importance of the 
human element in a program of 
expansion; the need for getting 
every man on his team to pull 
together. 

That may seem a small matter 
—this matter of human relations 
in a changing business—but one 
does not have to go out of the 
pharmaccutical industry today, to 
find once great companies fighting 
for their very existence, in the face 
of mounting competition, simply 
because someone at the top has an 
idea he can make the plans and 
then hire someone down the line to 
carry them out. Sometimes that 
works, but more often it doesn’t. 





It is not a happenstance that the 
men who are out in front in Ameri- 
can industry today are usually 
those who do their most effective 
work in the field of human relations 
—particularly in developing the 
kind of teamwork that is needed to 
meet the changing conditions that 
lie ahead. 

Without the full cooperation of 
every member of an organization 
major changes may fail. Unless 
every employee understands why 
such changes are necessary ani 
believes that each change will 
benefit him, there is a very definite 
hazard to the success of any ex- 
pansion or improvement prograni. 

Few men have made more sweep- 
ing changes in a business than 
John G. Searle, 47-year-old presi- 
dent of G. D. Searle & Company. 
Since he became president in 1936 
he has moved the company out of 
Chicago to a suburban village. He 
has almost completed a multi- 
million-dollar plant expansion pro- 
gram. He has reduced the number 
of items made and sold from nearly 
1,000 to only 25. He has made 
major changes in selling methods 
and policies. 

Under his direction a researc!) 
department has grown until 100 
out of a total of 600 employers 
are research workers. He has in- 
proved a 1014-acre plot into 1 
park of country club atmosphe:e 
around his plant and offices. 

With only 25 products to sc'l 
instead of 1,000, sales for 1945 
were three times the volume in 
1942 when the first of the new 
buildings was occupied. Since 194'5 
sales have doubled. 

These results have been possible 
because of (1) a long-range plan, 
(2) a tight, carefully supervise: 
organization, and (3) an employee 
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G. D. Searle & Company is surrounded with a country club atmosphere since being moved out of Chicago to a village 
suburb. The park has facilities for picnics, softball, badminton, table tennis, and other recreations for company employees 


relations policy that is unusually 
broad. 

The organization plan requires 
a careful division of executive re- 
sponsibility. It requires patient 
instruction, constant resetting of 
goals, and continuous effort to 
utilize all of the actual and latent 
ability and energy of every mem- 
ber of the organization. 

The success of these policies de- 
pends upon a small but close-knit 
executive organization in which 
three men report directly to Mr. 
Searle: 

Paul E. Tillman is vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, in charge of 
finance and manufacturing: 

Franklin P. O’Brien, Who gave 
up his own business to join Searle 
when the future opportunities in- 
herent in the busiréess* were “sold” 
to him by Mr. Seagfe, is vice presi- 
dent: im charge ‘of/ distribution, 
which gives him full responsibility 
for sales and advertising. 

Albert E. Raymond, Ph. D., is 
vice president in charge of re- 
search, now housed in its own, 
large, well-equipped, ultramodern 
building. All of the company’s 600 
employees report to one of these 
three men. They are responsible 
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This table top.model gives some idea of the company’s expansion program that 
has tale place under President Searle. Chicago is pictured in the background 


for translating policies into ac- 
tion, and for close coordination of 
every phase of the fast growing 
business. 

In addition to these three-man 
divisions of finance and manufac- 
turing, sales and advertising and 
research, Mr. Searle also works 
directly with the heads of his medi- 
cal and personnel departments, 
who report to him on the opera- 
tions of their respective activities. 


Working intimately with this 
small group of executives, Mr. 
Searle has developed a method of 
management which enables him to 
lick a problem baffling to many 
other corporation presidents. He 
keeps in constant touch with all the 
details of the business, keeping 
especially close to employee rela- 
tions and personnel matters. Yet 
he reserves enough time for travel, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Wholesale Figures for 


The Millions 





The world’s largest market place gives tenants services 
and living space. Complicated surveys, market statis- 
tics, and accounting are processed by machines. As 
much as $14,500 yearly is saved —time cut two-thirds 





By Henry Ml Gallagher, Ar. 


UNNING two major markets 

and numerous mid-season mar- 
kets which handle up to 80,000 
buyers in the home furnishings, ap- 
parel, and gift industries creates a 
sizable problem for Chicago’s Mer- 
chandise Mart. These markets are 
closed — only accredited buyers 
from retail outlets are admitted. 


To make up the listings, buyer 
passes, and statistical information 
for these sessions is one of the 
Mart’s biggest responsibilities. 
The largest market center in the 
world has always gone out of its 
way to ease the business path for 
its wholesale and retail tenants. 
Market statistics posed the big 


headache. Solution of this problem 
by automatic tabulating was of- 
fered when the General Business 
Service Corporation opened in tlie 
Mart on May 1, 1948. This 
company took over the handling of 
market classification details. The 
service also relieves tenants of 
routine work during their peak 
seasons as well as handling salcs 
analyses, payrolls, inventories, and 
other office work. 

The new corporation saves «s 
much as $14,500 a year in han- 
dling markets and other tabula- 
tions for the Mart. This is due to 
the compact organization of the 
company, operating 
from the Mart, which enables it to 
concentrate on such business serv- 


separately 


ice problems. 
Backbone of the organization 
is a battery of International Busi- 








In cooperation with the Chicago Transit 
Management has prepered this questi: 
vice ané needs of #11 persons working 


Thie survey ie being conducted for 
planning to meet your needs. It t 
ly a 
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THE MERCHANDISE MART 
CMICAGO 54, TLLINOIS WITEGALL 4-4101 
e e 
. e 
oo e 
e e 
s e 

Dear Sir: 
ee e 
Listed below in the left-hand coluan are the name 
of your buyers holding passes for the current siz 
2 sonths period. ° 
To assure-thét you and your staff will suffer no 
— inconvenience at market time, will you please check — 
this list now, indicating which buyers are still 
with you and showing in the right-hand column addi- 
* tional buyers for whom passes should be issued. e 
AS soon as we have received this information, we will 
oom foreard (directly to the buyers you name) passes for e 
the 1949 Spring Market season. 
e cas camisetas Cordially, e 
.S. Should 
hear from you by Vf, Y s 
Y Decesde 5, passes MAMA Yi e 
aaa id Y y 
Ite set only 0 | JV VU ffl — 
existing buyers cour yn 
* ® 
© € 
e 








Left, highly detailed questionnaire for Mart-Chicago Transit transportation survey; it had two involved pages. Other 


questionnaire is part of a 9-page classification statistics form. Right, form letter on buyers and pass issued by Mart 
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Left, first step in processing buyer statistics—key punching file cards on companies and buyers. Right, after cards have 
been key punched from information received on form letter (preceding page), they are collated by companies and areas 


ness Machines Corporation ma- 
chines. William E. Hanlon, man- 
ager of the General Business Serv- 
ice Corporation, stresses the im- 
portance of specific applications of 
the machines rather than mere gen- 
eral use of automatic techniques. 
“Without our adaptation of the 
machinery to specific uses it would 
be impossible to carry out the 
operations of our offices, even with 
the most automatic equipment.” 
Through careful planning all 
the machines are used at the most 
effective level to solve its tabula- 
tion problems. One 405 electrical 
accounting machine, three key 
punches, two sorters, one collator, 
one verifier, one reproducer sum- 
mary punch, and one interpreter 
make up the 
duplicating the office uses a Multi- 
lith Machine, type 1250. 
Answering the buyer classifica- 
tion question with the IBM equip- 
ment suggested the possibilities of 


installation. For 


using the machines for other needs. 
Internal and external Mart activi- 
ties were reviewed—tour question- 
naires, and advertising, buyer, and 
transportation analyses. In each 
instance questionnaires could be 
made more comprehensive, result- 
ing in better reports. In fact, 
Chicago Transit Authority offi- 
cials who cooperated in the trans- 
portation survéy thought it the 
most thorough of its kind ever 
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compiled in the city of Chicago. 

Advantages of the machines in 
specific applications are numerous, 
but great savings were effected in 
time spent in operations, too. Most 
important time saving involved the 
registration list of buyer attend- 
ance at Mart markets, sent to 
tenants of the building so that 
salesmen may follow up contacts 
made during these markets. Before 
installation of the machines it took 


more than 8 weeks to compile and 
distribute the final buyers list. This 
job is now completed in 5 working 
days. 

In addition to this advantage, 
typical of the time the machinery 
has saved, buyer files may now be 
kept up to date by use of the 
automatic method. Analysis of 
buyers is now made, and they are 
automatically classified by types, 


(Continued on page 50) 





Printing buyers’ passes. This IBM installation prints all names and addresses 


with classification data on the passes from collated cards produced as above 
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Family Nights 
At Burroughs 





Burroughs Adding Machine Company gave a series of 
Family Nights parties recently with entertainment 
by Wayne King and his orchestra, a motion picture, 
and a talk by John S. Coleman, Burroughs’ president 





By Dwight G. Baird 


XTENDING its policy of fos- 

tering a family spirit among its 
employees and of keeping them in- 
formed of company policies, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, recently gave a_ series 
of Family Nights parties which 
combined entertainment with in- 
formation and were applauded by 
near-capacity audiences at every 
performance. 

The Detroit parties were held in 
a large auditorium and included 
four evening performances and one 
matinee to accommodate the ap- 
proximately 11,000 Burroughs 
personnel and members of their 
families in this area. Entertain- 
ment was furnished by Wayne 
King, his orchestra and soloists, 
and the Don Large chorus, and by 
the showing of a motion picture. 
Information was provided by a 
complete products exhibit, by the 
motion picture, and by a talk 
which John S. Coleman, Bur- 
roughs’ president, made at each 
performance. 

Following the Detroit Nights, 
other family nights were held by 
the Burroughs branches in 133 
cities in the United States and 
Canada. The branch parties in- 
cluded a machine exhibit, showing 
of the motion picture, refresh- 
ments, and short talks by the 
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branch managers to the audiences. 

Many pictures were taken at the 
family gatherings and these were 
reproduced in a large portfolio 
and sent to employees later. 

“The family nights were an ex- 
tension of the Burroughs policy of 
taking our employees into our 
confidence and of keeping them in- 
formed of what we are doing and 
why and how we are doing it,” Mr. 
Coleman said. “We have been send- 
ing them letters at their homes, 
posting press releases on the bul- 
letin boards, extending our social 
and recreational program, making 
improvements for their welfare 
and comfort, holding conferences 
with supervisors on all matters of 
major policy, and fostering a 
family feeling throughout our 
ranks. 

“Two conditions prompted us to 
go a step further at this time and 
arrange for the family nights. 
First, there has been a large in- 
crease in the number of our em- 
ployees in recent years, and we 
wanted to make these new em- 
ployees feel that they are members 
of the Burroughs family, at the 
same time strengthening the ties 
among the older ones; second, we 
had prepared a motion picture to 
explain one of the fundamentals 
of our economic system and we 


wanted them to see that. Here, 
then, was a good opportunity to 
bring our employees and. their 
families together, to foster a feel- 
ing of unity and pride, to show 
them our complete line of prod- 
ucts, to provide a pleasant evening, 
and to acquaint them with ‘reasons 
why’ behind company activities. 

“We could have shown thie 
picture on company 
course, but that would have sug- 
gested compulsion and would have 
eliminated the family feature en- 
tirely. So we decided to make thie 
program available to all employes 
and members of their families, to 
‘hire a hall’ as the saying goes, and 
to promote attendance on a voltn- 
tary basis. 

“Of course we would have to 
furnish some entertainment, and 
we decided that music by Wayne 
King and his orchestra, toget!:er 
with a good chorus, would plese 
both young and old. Wayne King 
was very cooperative, too, and |iis 
entire attitude, together with his 
informal remarks on the stage, 
contributed much to the success of 
the parties. 
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Burroughs workers and their families jammed this auditorium during the series of parties in Detroit. Other family nights 
followed in 133 company branches in the United States and Canada, with exhibits, movies, refreshments, and talks 


“Many of our employees don’t 
have an opportunity to see our 
finished products in the factory, 
and probably few have ever seen 
them in use in a customer’s office ; 
hence we provided a products dis- 
play which included everything 
from smallest parts to finished 
products in actual operation. Em- 
ployees could show their families 
and friends actual parts which 
they help make, then could see the 
machines in which these parts are 
used. Machines in _ progressive 
stages of assembly were also in- 
cluded. Children as well as adults 
manifested keen interest in the dis- 
plays, which were open both before 
and after the stage performances. 

“Attendance at all perform- 
ances was near capacity and we 
have every reason to believe that 
the parties were eminently success- 
ful in every respect. At any rate, 
we have heard much favorable 
comment.” 

Burroughs employs about 11,- 
000 people in the Detroit area, 
including its Canadian subsidiary 
just across the river, and to enter- 
tain all of these, together with 
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members of their families, it was 
necessary to engage a large audi- 
torium and to stage five perform- 
ances. This, in turn, necessitated 
grouping employees and _ issuing 
tickets for designated dates to pre- 
vent too many attending one per- 
formance and too few another. 
About 2 weeks before the parties 
began, the company gave a dinner 
for all supervisors at a local hotel. 
They previewed the picture, heard 
a talk by Mr. Coleman, and re- 
ceived instructions for their part 
in promoting and conducting the 
event. At the parties supervisors 
wore badges, answered questions, 
and greeted employees, many of 
whom brought their families and 
introduced them to their bosses. 
First announcement of the event 
was made in a letter from Mr. 
Coleman to all members of the 
organization. This was followed by 
an illustrated folder with a card on 
which employees their 
name, department, badge number, 
and the number of tickets wanted. 
Large, colorful posters on bulletin 
boards advertised the features. 
Employees were asked to go to 


entered 


their foremen for tickets and to re- 
quest no more than they and their 
families would use. An exchange 
booth was provided for those who 
could not attend the performance 
for which they had tickets. 

Capacity of the auditorium is 
4,600 and for tickets 
ranged from this number to about 
5,200 for each performance. Total 
attendance was approximately 
20,000. After the initial perform- 
ance many employees asked for 
tickets to a second or third one. As 
many of these as possible were ac- 
commodated by giving them tickets 
which had been returned. 

The musical program lasted 1 


requests 


hour with one intermission. Just 
before this intermission Mr. Cole- 
man reviewed the progress of the 
company and told what it is doing, 
why it is doing so, and what the 
outlook is. He explained why it is 
necessary to put a large share of 
the profits back into the business 
at this time to enlarge plants, im- 
prove equipment, improve existing 
products, and develop new ones. 
He also told of the company’s ac- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Most Businesses Face 
A Buyers’ 





Isolated industries are about the only ones today 
that are not confronted with the competition of a 
buyers’ market. Gearing production to current de- 
mand is one of the first steps that must be taken 





By Robert aL! , 


Economist, Stein Hall & Company 


r: AN economy where the infla- 
tionary and deflationary forces 
are closely balanced, we cannot af- 
ford to look only once or twice a 
year at the 
Disturbances develop quickly in 
different sectors of the economy 
and spread with astonishing ra- 
pidity into other areas. So man- 
agement is quite right in doing a 
lot of heavy thinking about the 
state of business. It is wise for 
business continually to reappraise 


economic weathe r. 


its yesterday’s appraisals in the 
light of each new factor which ap- 
pears on the horizon. 

A few months ago the upward- 
moving pressures of the business 
world dominated the 
scene. Soft spots in a few retail 


economic 


lines were correctly regarded as 
only of minor importance; the 
basic needs of the nation were far 
from saturated. But today the 
softness has spread beyond the 
luxury lines. Except for isolated 
industries like the metals group, 
most lines of consumer and indus- 
trial merchandise are once again 
facing a competitive buyers’ 
market. 

It is not difficult to understand 
what has taken place, by and large, 
in our national market. For 3 
years after 1945, business set its 
production schedules for a market 
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larger than that warranted even 
by record current levels of income. 
It has turned out textiles and trac- 
tors, furniture and furnaces, which 
were bought out of past savings as 
well as current incomes, and which 
filled demands born in part of the 
shortages of the war. 

With few exceptions, the stocks 
of consumers are back to normal 
and the accumulated needs of busi- 
ness for equipment and plant have 
in considerable measure been satis- 
fied. This year we will have to gear 
production down to filling current 
demand. And this means—impor- 
tantly—that even if we maintain 
full employment and a high level 
of national income, there will be a 
letdown in production for those 
industries whose output has been 
partly devoted to filling empty 
closets and making up for post- 
poned purchases of the past. 

But it is one thing to under- 
stand that we must bring our rate 
of production down to the level 
which will be sustained by current 
buying, and another to get 
panicky over an impending col- 
lapse of the entire purchasing 
structure. In the free-wheeling 
economic era of the 1920’s, such 
fears might not be without founda- 
tion. In those days the deflationary 
impact of a drop in a few indus- 












arket 


felt full 


relatively 


tries’ production was 
force by the other 
stable parts of the system. In 
1929, for example, the unlucky 
coincidence of a simultaneous end 
of a housing boom and a durable 
goods industries boom, sect off a 
snowball of declining incomes, un- 
checked until our national income 
had been halved. 

What differentiates this econ- 
omy most significantly from the | 
1920’s is that we operate in a 
world of props. Props under farm 
prices guarantee that farm income 
(and farm buying) will not vir- 
tually disappear as it did twice in 
the 1920’s. Props 
mortgages will 
liquidation of values in that field. 
Props under our savings accounts 


under our 


prevent panic 


make another national bank 
emergency quite out of the ques- 
tion. And finally, there is a tre- 
mendous prop under national in- 
come, a Government anti-recession 
policy. Primarily the ability of the 
Government to expand its expendi- 
tures will stand between a drop in 
business spending and what might 
otherwise be a consequent debacle 
of employment and wealth. 
Management 


trends of 


must weigh the 


conflicting business 
against a realistic appreciation of 
the new supported structure of the 
‘apitalistic system. While it may 
be wise business psychology to ex- 
pect that the future will be move 
difficult than the present, it may 
be very costly to anticipate a 
disaster when none is in sight. One 
economic development is clear; our 
system is today far less susceptible 
to the snowballing tendency which 
so often has turned dips into 
depressions. 

The course of business over the 
year still hangs in the balance. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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You’ve never seen 
such a mimeograph 


Here, for the first time, is a table-top mimeo- 
graph with a self-contained electric-drive. The op- 
erator remains comfortably seated while this ma- 
chine produces clear, sharp copies of written, typed 
and drawn material at the rate of 140 per minute. 


Now add sturdy construction for continuous trouble- 
free operation, built-in features that handle a variety 
of jobs and the availability of special accessories to 

speed up and simplify systems work. 


Investigate this new A. B. Dick mimeograph, model 435. 
For use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating 
products. Look in the phone book or write for the name of 

your nearby A. B. Dick Company representative. A. B. Dick 
Company, 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


A. B. DICK & 


—the first name in mimeographing 


— 
a 


| g | | 
Mt down tor- 
Shown at right is the model 27 
A. B. Dick mimeograph stand 


with built-in foot control for 
fast fatigue-free operation. 
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Seven Forms Simplify 
Variable Business 





With a systein based on Keysort punched cards, H. & L. 


Block, sportswear manufacturer, can keep a constant 


check on the pulse of its business. Figures on sales, 


inventories, and purchases are right at its finger tips 





by Joh O on rhe 


OR some strenuous mental gym- 
nastics, put yourself in the 
highly polished shoes of Charles A. 
Block, president of H. & L. Block, 
pioneer San Francisco sportswear 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Block, despite the 80-year 
history of his company, is daily 
faced with the need for up-to-the- 
second information on precisely 
what he is selling, how much of it 
he is selling, where he sells it, and 
how. For of all unpredictable mar- 
kets, sportswear is among the most 
whimsical, and no amount of past 
history offers the slightest clue as 
to what the public will be demand- 
ing next week. What makes Mr. 
Block’s problem—and that of any 
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Key to Block’s system is the order 
numbers. Specific figures are easily ‘ 
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other apparel manufacturer— 
doubly acute, is that every time a 
customer orders a different size, a 
different color or fabric, or a new 
style, a whole fresh line of ac- 
counting data must be set up. And 
a ribbon-long list of people, from 
the individual salesman through 
the production manager to the 
purchasing agent, has to be told 
the details right away! 

Décisions as to sales policy, 
marketing procedures, advertising 
plans, materials purchases, pro- 
duction and shipping schedules, 
and the operating methods of 
a multimillion-dollar corporation 
depend to a large extent on the 
accuracy and rapidity with which 





card with its information coded by 
** to departments in the organization 





sales 


available. Even a good season can 
be offset by failure to market odd 
or overproduced lines successfully. 

Because the increasing tempo 
of his business sharpened the nee:l 
for a swift, sure method of as- 
sembling vital statistics, Charlcs 
Block decided to develop one. He 
accordingly called a_ conference 


with his auditor, 


requirements, then asked ; 


“What must we do to get the 


data we need?” 


The answer to the president’s 
question came after weeks of work 
during which the three men de- 
signed, redesigned, and _ revised, 
tried and rejected scores of sys- 


tems and forms. 


The method they finally evolved 
they call their “Keysort order con- 
trol perpetual inventory and ship- 
ping analysis system”—and it lives 


up to the full name! The plan 
makes use of a few carefully de- 


signed and controlled forms and a 
minimum of equipment. A “gang” 
punch, an Addressograph machinc, 


and some files for the Keysort 
punched cards, are all the office 
equipment needed. Through tlic 
punched cards which represent tle 
key forms in the new system, Mr. 
Block and his executives are eii- 
abled to take the pulse of their 
business at any point at any 
moment. Here’s how they do it: 
Salesmen send orders direct ‘o 
the order analysis department of 
the manufacturer, where each ite 
of each order is posted to an Order 
Analysis Card (see illustration ). 
This is the key to the entire sys- 
tem. This 7- by 3-inch Keysort 
punched card, divided into cate- 
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information can be made 





Lawrence A. 
Nestel, and O. M. Larson, San 
Francisco manager of The McBee 
Company. Mr. Block outlined his 
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Phone “EDIPHONE" in your city, or 
write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange,New Jersey. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Lar-Tuned Jewel-Action 


to DISC-TYPE office dictating instruments 





THE DISC EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 


combines the convenience of discs (for 


filing and mailing) with the clarity of 


Edison Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 


Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action—exclu- 
sively Edison . . . the feature that 
makes the Edison Voicewriter differ- 
ent from all other “‘office dictating 
instruments”’ 

Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action—elec- 
tronic magic . . . “tailor-making”’ 
the dictator’s voice so that a secre- 
tary transcribing hears every word, 
clearly, the first time. 

Ear-Tuned Jewel- Action — yours 
now in the brilliant new Disc Edison 
Voicewriter, the instrument for those 
who prefer a disc-type office com- 
munication system. 

It’s one of nineteen exclusive fea- 
tures in the Disc Edison Voicewriter 
... features which Edison has found, 





through years of research, to be es- 
sential for convenient, efficient dic- 
tation. 

You’ll like the new Edison Voice- 
writer “‘push-button”’ ease of opera- 
tion, for example . . . its speed con- 
trol, complete instrument enclosure, 
and fully automatic mounting of the 
discs. 

But . . . whichever type Edison 
Voicewriter best meets your needs— 
cylinder-type or disc—you get the 
advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action. 

No other instrument matches 
Edison understandability . . . for 
only Edison has Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action. 
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Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 














gories of information. coded by 
numbers, “feeds” its information 
quickly to practically every de- 
partment in the huge organization. 

Like most key systems, this one 
relies for its effectiveness on daily 
posting of essential data. As a re- 
sult, detailed summaries are con- 
stantly available on product in- 
formation, sales, material inven- 
tories, shipping, and market data. 
Numerical coding of these data on 
Keysort cards makes each cate- 
gory of information instantly 
available for the use of top 
executives. 

“Is there enough material on 
hand to cut the lines required for 
a popular style?” 

“Is a salesman getting full po- 
tential from his territory?” 

“Are subtle market changes 
altering the requirements of the 
trade?” 

H. & L. Block knows most of the 





answers before the questions be- 
come acute. But this is only one 
of the many money-making results 
of the system Messrs. Block, 
Nestel, and Larson developed out 
of a crying need. 

From the base card is extracted 
data which critically affects the 
operation of purchasing, produc- 
tion, shipping, and billing depart- 
ments, as well as the activities of 
the newest salesman on the most 
desolate territory. 

The order analysis card has 
analyzed shipping and cutting 
dates, customer credit classifica- 
tion, product style of the order, 
its class and material, together 
with priority of order, month of 
delivery, and dollar volume. Other 
blocks provide information on 
salesmen, market area, and cus- 
tomer key numbers. 

From this basic form, a battery 
of supplementary forms is drawn 





up. Through them, rapid-fire— 
and accurate to pin-stripe fine- 
ness—instructions are relayed to 
inventory, order, shipping, and 
billing departments, with a daily 
summary card automatically go- 
ing to sales management and sales 
promotion departments. 

An order summary card trans- 
lates quantity of items, from vari- 
ous orders totaled for a_ given 
period, into a cutting order. This 
order goes directly to the produc 
tion department, then throug), 
uncut and inventory records, as 
easily as thread through a Bloc} 
needle. Materials needed and 
yardage used to date are thu 
available on a finger tip basis. 

But H. & L. Block forms go be- 
yond that simple perpetual in- 
ventory. A separate inventory 
card keeps the materials picture 
in even clearer focus: A master 
(Continued on page 58) 














Human Relations in Business 


T HAS been well said that successful business 
management depends upon three factors— 
men, money, and methods. 

Regardless of how much money a company 
may have, or how efficient its methods may be, 
it cannot make the most of its opportunity un- 
less it has, in large measure, the good will and 
support of its employees. 

To extend our editorial coverage of the 
methods which employers find helpful in improv- 
ing employee relations, the Dartnell magazine 
Industrial Relations is being combined with 
AMERICAN Business effective with this issue. 
The editorial staff of Industrial Relations will 
hereafter cover developments in that field for 
American Bustness. The number of editorial 
pages in AMERICAN Business has been increased 
to permit full coverage of employee relations 
problems, further adding to our primary 
editorial purpose, which is to serve business as 
a forum for the interchange of management 
methods and experience. 

Industrial Relations was established by Dart- 
nell in 1944 to assist employers with their war- 
born employee relations problems. It was an 
outgrowth of the monthly department in AMErt- 


can Business known as “Human Relations in 
Business.” With no special circulation effort the 
publication attained a net paid circulation ($4 
a year) of more than 5,601 employers. Now 
that labor-management relationships are on a 
more even keel, it seems logical that the two 
publications be joined in the interests of operat- 
ing economy. 

So if you are a subscriber to Industrial Rela- 
tions you will hereafter receive, for the unex- 
pired term of your subscription, the enlarged 
American Business. If you take both maga- 
zines, your subscription to AMERICAN BustINnEss 
will be extended according to the number of 
issues still due on your Industrial Relations 
subscription. 

The merger will make it possible for the staff 
to spend more time in the field interviewing busi- 
ness leaders who are blazing new management 
trails. Combining the two Dartnell magazines 
will also benefit advertisers. They will get more 
for their advertising dollar. They will also get 
deeper advertising penctration of their most 
important prospects. 

J.C. Aspley, President 
DarTNELL Pustications, Inc. 
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— Fast-pacep, dynamic action ... deft humor . . . sparkling 
dialogue delivered by talented professional actors . . . 
clever settings photographed in glorious full color! These 
are just a few of the features that make “It Must Be Some- 
where!” vivid entertainment as well as a highly informa- 
tive sound film on the vitally important subject of filing. 
Yes, it’s 28 minutes of exciting drama that presents 
Simplified Records Management in a form that will cap- 
ture your interest and grip your imagination from start 
to finish—help you understand the crucial significance to 
business profits of speedy, accurate filing methods, in a 
way that is truly unforgettable. 
Don’t delay in asking for Free viewing of “It Must 
Be Somewhere!” you'll want all of your employees to see 
it, because this effective presentation will impress on 
them the vital necessity of accurate filing; the small 
amount of time devoted to group showings will yield a 
big return. Showings will be arranged for you without 
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experienced operator. Call our office near you, or fill out 
the handy coupon below and mail it—Topay. 
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This Employee Policy Pays Dividends 


(Continued from page 9) 


About this time Harold Scherr, 
son of the founder and now gen- 
eral manager of the business, came 
out of college with a degree in en- 
gineering. His idea was to go into 
heavy metals manufacturing or 
some other industry where his en- 
gineering skill was needed. Then he 
made a discovery. Engineering 
skills—both technical and 
“human” engineering—were needed 
in his father’s factory. And he 
made another discovery. Engineer- 
ing skill and engineering principles 
would pay off just as well in infant 
garment manufacture as in mak- 
ing locomotives or machinery. 

Mr. Scherr studied the com- 
pany’s problems and came up with 
the idea that there was little point 
in a training program if errors 
had been made in the selection of 
workers. He tried aptitude test- 
ing. He found that a worker whose 
right- and left-hand coordination 
was bad, who was clumsy, inept, 
and unskilled might have high 
visual acuity and other qualifica- 
tions of an expert examiner. The 
aptitude tests screened the work- 
ers and helped put the right 
workers on the right jobs. Apti- 
tude testing revealed unsuspected 
skills in workers whose first work 
seemed to indicate them hopelessly 
unsuited for any work at Juvenile. 

There were other advantages of 
aptitude testing. High turnover is 
often the result of a worker earn- 
ing less than anticipated. Mr. 
Scherr soon noticed that earnings 
and aptitude test scores seemed to 
match. That is, a score of a cer- 
tain figure on the tests indicated a 
certain average of earnings. Thus 
it became possible for the person- 
nel executive to check the grades 
made on tests and tell an applicant 
almost exactly what he or she 
could expect to earn. When these 
applicants actually earned what 
was predicted they stuck to their 
jobs, because if they expected more 
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money than the personnel man 
told them they could earn they did 
not accept the job. 

Because training the workers 
seemed hopeless unless there were 
trained supervisors to manage 
them, Juvenile started a training 
program for supervisors. This was 
also necessary because of the com- 
pany’s refusal to import outside 
supervisors. It wanted to “raise 
its own” supervisors. An on-the- 
job training program was devised 
for supervisors who had been up- 
graded. Then a 75-hour classroom 
training project was developed, so 
that supervisors had an oppor- 
tunity to combine executive train- 
ing and manual skill. This plan 
has improved labor relations and 
has reduced labor turnover be- 
cause the old-time supervisor who 
ran her department with an iron 
hand has learned better, more 
humane and tactful methods of 
getting the work done. 

When the supervisory training 
program was well under way, 
training of operators was resumed 
with considerably more success. 
Today Juvenile has the lowest 
labor turnover of any comparable 
business in the state. It is 24 per 
cent a year, where turnover in 
some other factories is many times 
as high. 

Training was not the only 
answer to labor problems. It is no 
secret that Latin-American labor 
was once treated poorly in Texas. 
These people from south of the 
border had learned to expect jobs 
only when and where the “blancos” 
—whites to you—were unavail- 
able or unwilling to work. Juvenile 
set a goal of changing this atti- 
tude. Mr. Scherr wanted his labor 
to be the happiest, best treated 
labor in town. Today it probably 
is. The big factory with 560 em- 
ployees is clean, well lighted, cooled 
with giant cooling fans (studies 
for air conditioning are being 


made now), and there’s an electric 
water cooler at a short distance 
from every worker on every floor. 
Music is played throughout the 
plant during working hours at 
regular intervals. 

The company’s plant restaurant 
is said to serve the best food in 
San Antonio. We were there thie 
day before Thanksgiving when 
workers and their families were 
gathered in the attractive, gaily 
curtained and draped restaurant 
to eat turkey and all the trim- 
mings. The restaurant loses several 
hundred dollars a period, but giv- 
ing workers good, sound food at 
low prices seems to be a good 
investment. 

The management of Juvenile be- 
lieves that its growth has been pos- 
sible largely because of its loyal 
and enthusiastic workers. Today 
Latin-Americans are no longer the 
only employees. There are all races 
and creeds employed and there is 
a remarkable lack of friction. A 
long waiting list of applicants who 
want jobs at Juvenile is on file, and 
there are no labor difficulties. Yet 
San Antonio has known some 
violent labor agitations and fric- 
tion in the past. 

No matter how important tiie 
broad-gauged employee relations 
policy is, we cannot overlook the 
sales and styling policy and 
methods. It is well known that thie 
infants’ and children’s garment in- 
dustry tends toward sweat shop 
production. Prices are keenly con- 
petitive, styling was often bad, and 
at times quality was so low that 
good merchants hated the line and 
women bought the tiny garments 
only through necessity. 

Through the work of F. M. 
Newman, Juvenile has _ reversed 
many traditions of infants’ and 
children’s wear merchandising. He 
was formerly infants’ wear buyer 
in a New Orleans store. M. Scherr 
induced him to come to Juvenile, 
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and when he came Mr. Newman 
brought the merchant’s, the 
mother’s, and the child’s viewpoint 
to the business. 
Mr. Newman had his own ideas 
about merchandising, but he car- 
ried on the policies established by 
M. Scherr, the founder, who was 
also the company’s first salesman. 
It was about 25 years ago that 
Mr. Scherr sold his first order—a 
small quantity of infant night- 
gowns to Carson Pirie Scott & 
Co., Chicago department store. 
“We have been trying to find out 
how the old gentleman sold that 
first order for 25 years,” said an 
executive of the company. “All we 
know is that the price was a little 
higher than competitive garments, 
and that the Carson buyer prob- 
ably saw the fine handwork and 
thought our stuff would sell.” 
When the company sold its first 
order to Sears Roebuck and Co., 
for about $100, the buyer was 
criticized for risking that sum on 
“some damn little factory in San 
Antonio nobody ever heard of.” 
The first order from Foley 


Brothers, Houston, was for $76. 
The same store, now a part of the 
famed Lazarus-managed group of 


department stores, buys from 
$20,000 to $30,000 worth of cloth- 
ing a year from Juvenile. 

Mr. Newman reversed another 
policy in sales direction. Nearly 
every company in the garment 
field seeks a salesman who is known 
to the trade and has a “following.” 
Mr. Newman “raises” his own 
salesmen—bright, apt young men 
who are willing to work in the fac- 
tory long enough to understand 
and appreciate the difference 
between Juvenile’s “Santone” 
brands and other brands. Then, 
when thoroughly imbued with the 
company’s tradition and _ spirit, 
they go on the road. 

Juvenile’s lines are sold in all 48 
states, to the biggest department 
stores, to mail-order and chain 
groups, and to small independents 
as well. About 20 per cent of the 
company’s volume goes to the 
chain and mail-order outlets. 


When Mr. Newman left his de- 
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partment store job and came to 
Juvenile, he set a goal for the 
company. It was to give the con- 
sumer the best possible value for 
the money. 

Mr. Newman knew, from watch- 
ing sales in a retail department, 
that at about age 2 a boy be- 
gins to want clothes just like his 
father’s. But for many years 
nearly everything made for little 
boys and girls lacked this one vital 
selling point. In his work with de- 
signers, Mr. Newman saw to it 
that the little girl or boy could 
have garments which looked, in 
every detail, just as nearly like 
mama’s and papa’s as Juvenile’s 
manufacturing skill could produce. 

For example, pants for little 
boys are made with a simulated 
fly, to look just like dad’s. A recent 
number which has been sold in 
tremendous volume is “Boxerettes,”’ 
little playpants for girls. They 
are made with cuffs on the bot- 
tom, exactly like mama’s “pedal 
pushers” which have been so popu- 
lar recently. 

Many fabrics used are designed 
by Juvenile’s own stylists and 
turned over to the textile con- 
verters for printing. Huck Finn 
shirts, movie star shirts, shirts 
with all the recent automobiles 
printed in colors, Western shirts, 
and a perfectly grand cowboy 
shirt, as good as any worn by Roy 
Rogers or any of the other yodel- 
ing cowboys, have been a whopping 
success. 

The company had the manu- 
facturers of Gripper metal fas- 
teners design a specially covered 
Gripper, to appear like a covered 
button, but save the children the 
difficulty that all children en- 
counter in “buttoning up.” And 
such saving wins the harassed 
mother who hears 50 times daily, 
“Mama, button me up.” 

The lines are now divided into 
three groups. Infants’ department, 
which includes the tiniest dresses, 
gowns and slips, many of them 
with hand drawn work, hand em- 
broidery and decoration. Then 
there is the boys’ department, cur- 
rently the busiest in the business. 


This line includes wash suits, play 
suits, sun suits, shirts, pants, coat 
suits. Finally there is the girls’ 
department which starts with baby 
dresses, toddlers, then goes on 
through play suits, coats, sun 
suits, and other items. 

Mr. Newman has kept a weather 
eye on retail problems. Typical of 
the way he works is his effort to 
give the retailer something to scll 
during off seasons. Recently he 
noticed that the infants’ and 
children’s departments always had 
a dull season following Christmas. 
The problem was to find something 
to sell at this time. But it had to 
be something needed by consumers 
and something with real value and 
utility. The result of his thinking 
was a cotton sweater, warm enough 
for early spring wear, but not as 
warm as wool sweaters which had 
been in the line for some time. This 
proved to be an excellent item for 
selling in February and March, 
just about the time children begin 
to complain that wool sweaters are 
too warm. 

Juvenile’s policy is to have some- 
thing new, preferably about one or 
two seasons ahead of competition. 

Juvenile’s employee policy, its 
styling and merchandising have 
paid. From a profitless $50,000 a 
year about 25 years back sales are 
now running at the rate of $3,600,- 
000 a year. Bookings for spring 
1949 are the largest of any season 
in the company’s history. Juvenile 
has learned what many other em- 
ployers have learned—that a low 
rate for labor does not always 
mean a low labor cost. It has 
learned that selling begins, nut 
with the dealer, but with the con- 
sumer. Now its employees may buy 
preferred stock on a plan similar 
to The Lincoln Electric Co. plan, 
and the high level of today’s sales, 
plus the cordial employee relations 
seem to indicate that the company 
has made a place for itself and its 
560 employees that insures stable 
employment and reasonable profits 
for the future—and all this in an 
industry once honeycombed with 
price cutting, sweat shop, and 
chiseling policies. 
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MANUFACTURING 


OOrder and Billing Systems 
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0 Assembly Order 
O Purchase Order Receiving 
Systems 
, 0 Payroll Systems, Account- 
1 ing Reports 
1D Salesmen’s Bulletins, Price 
! Book Sheets, Quotas, etc. 
'o Charts, Maps, Graphs, 
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10 Accounting Statements & 
Reports 


WHOLESALERS 


Order and Billing Systems 
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Price Book Changes 
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FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
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Monthly Statements- 

DO Trust Reports, Stock 
Transfers 

O Installment Loan Systems 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


0 Policy Card Records, 
Bulletins to Agents 
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! CD Abstract of Claim, 
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NOTHING is written or typed more than once—a substantial saving 
in time and work, and a complete defeat of human error. Inquire 
about a Ditto One-Writing System keyed to your production, payroll 
or order-billing needs. 

Beyond that, Ditto is a DUPLICATOR. Ditto prints anything 
written, typed, printed or drawn, in one to five colors at once—forms, 
memos, house organs, specification sheets and the like. 

Users’ experience proves that Ditto saves from a few hundred 
dollars (more than the machine costs) to many thousands of dollars 
a year—but the greatest Ditto betterment is in speeded routines and 
reduced error. Check and mail the coupon for eye-opening data on 
Ditto’s application to your own routines—now. 
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In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Neff Wants the Facts, Then Action 


(Continued from page 11) 


being removed. More than that, 
Mr. Neff explains, with the low 
voice and slight smile characteris- 
tic of him, “I now have 500 coal 
cars released for revenue traffic 
because we do not need them to 
haul our own coal. That is just 
like finding two and a half million 
dollars.” 

Here again engineering training 
and a wide variety of experience 
helped him reach the decision to 
“go Diesel” for 600 consecutive 
miles. Coal had to be hauled from 
Illinois fields as much as 1,000 
miles west. Water conditions in 
parts of western Kansas were bad. 
Water for boilers needed costly 
treatment before use in locomo- 
tives. The terrain was favorable. 
Since coal strikes have become so 
frequent, railroads find it neces- 
sary to stock-pile large quantities 
of surplus coal to enable continu- 


ous operation during strikes. This 
means double handling of large 
quantities of coal. These expenses 
adandoning 


are climinated by 
steam motive power and turning 
exclusively to Diesel. As far as we 
‘an learn, no other railroad has so 
many consecutive miles under full 
Diesel motive power. 

Neff’s Dieselization program is 
already paying off in Missouri 
Pacific’s improved financial con- 
dition. Net income for the first 9 
months of 1948 (despite higher 
wage, fuel, and material costs) 
was $13,452,481, an increase of 
$6,173,231 compared with same 
period in 1947. The economy and 
efficiency of Missouri Pacific’s 
Diesel program can best be illus- 
trated with a few figures that show 
during the 4 months of May, June, 
July, and August (latest figures 
available) 31 per cent of its ton- 
nage was handled by Diesel power 
requiring only 16 per cent of 
transportation expense, while the 
remaining 69 per cent moving by 
steam power absorbed 84 per cent 
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of transportation cost. Out-of- 
pocket cost per train mile for 
Diesel-powered mileage was only 
$1.58 versus $2.44 for 
powered mileage. 

When he became president Mr. 
Neff tried to buy badly needed 
freight cars. The car builders told 
him, as they did other railroad 
executives, he would have to wait 


steam- 


many months for deliveries. Some 
people say he got angry. We doubt 
it, but at any rate he put $700,- 
000 into a new car-building plant 
at De Soto, Missouri, where pro- 
duction has reached as high as one 
freight car an hour. Savings es- 
timated at $400 a car are the re- 
sult. A complete story of this ac- 
tivity appeared in an earlier issue 
of AMERICAN Business. 

It was during Mr. Neff’s tenure 
as assistant chief traffic officer 
passenger traffic—that Missouri 
Pacific placed its first streamlined 
Diesel-powered train in operation, 
the “Missouri River Eagle” be- 
tween St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Omaha. His faith in new modern 
passenger equipment and the ter- 
ritory this particular train serves 
was fully justified. Exactly 2 
years, 7 months, and 18 days after 
being placed in service the two scts 
of equipment had earned $1,137,- 
727 in net income, equal to their 
entire initial cost. 

Service between St. Louis and 
Texas points such as Ft. Worth, 
Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, 
Austin, and El Paso has been im- 
proved as fast as deliveries of new 
equipment permitted. Time has 
been reduced 6 to 12 hours between 
St. Louis and Texas points. On 
the “Colorado Eagles,” between St. 
Louis and Denver, new planetar- 
ium-dome coaches (with roof-level 
observation domes) were added 
last summer. 

Between McGehee and Alexan- 
dria, Arkansas, on the old Iron 
Mountain route, experiments with 


train radio are being carried on. 
Train radio enables the engincer 
and conductor to talk both ways 
between caboose and locomotive 
and with way stations along the 
line. These experiments have been 
so successful that train radio will 
be added to trains on other divi- 
sions as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Neff’s improvements have 
not been confined to operating. 
One day he suggested to the «d- 
vertising manager that timetables 
might be improved, with more 
“selling” of the on-line cities. With 
a “go-ahead” from Mr. Neff, the 
advertising department 
with a new timetable including 
color pages inside as well as covers; 


same up 


a colored, improved map of each 
state served by the road in a dif- 
ferent color. The tables have been 
set to improve readability, «and 
considerable space is devoted to 
“selling” the area and cities served 
by Missouri Pacific. 

As smart a piece of promotional 
advertising in which any railroad 
has engaged is mailing a copy of 
each issue, with recipient’s name 
printed on the front cover, to every 
railroad ticket agent, hotel clerk, 
and tour operator throughout the 
United States. The Missouri 
Pacific hopes the agent will keep 
his personalized copy next to his 
ticket dating stamp so it will be 
the one reached for when trave'ers 
ask for train service to and 
through the West and Southwest. 

Another idea is the Missouri 
Pacific News Reel, a 4-page news 
letter or bulletin sent to 40.000 
newspaper, magazine, and_ busi 
ness paper editors, and staff 
members, to shippers, traffic men, 
and others the railroad wants as 
friends. This bulletin draws con- 
siderable “fan mail,” has promoted 
good will, and has given many 
subjects for 
favorable editorial mention of Mis- 
souri Pacific. It sells the Missouri 


editorial writers 
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How Your Office Staff 


Can Produce More Work 
With Less Fatigue ! 


LERT executives are discovering that correct 

seating pays off in better work—and more of it! 
Bad seating bears directly on slow work, needless 
errors and high absenteeism. Scientifically designed 
chairs conserve energy, supporting the body where 
it needs support. Adjustable to user’s height and 
desk height, modern wood posture chairs allow 
both feet to rest firmly on the floor. Elbows rest 
naturally. Back and seat follow body contours. 


Handsomely finished to match the beauty of wood 
office desks, new posture chairs for general office 
personnel or executives will enhance the appear- 
ance of your office while stimulating better work. 
See your office furniture dealer today for a free 
demonstration. 
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Speed active record-keeping 
without fatigue. Roll records 
to a seated operator. Elimi- 
nate standing, walking, lift- 
ing, stooping, climbing. Gain 
dollar-saving increased pro- 
duction from happy operators. 


ROL-DEX cross file 


Easy Rolling 
Ball Bearings ~ 


USE YOUR PRESENT FOLDERS 
or CARDS—no form too large 
or small. Get information 
now on how YOU can cut 
active record keeping costs. 
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Pacific in particular, the territory 


| it serves, and the rail industry as 
| a whole. 


A broken arm acquired in a col- 
lege football game brought Mr. 
Neff into railroading. While study- 
ing mining engineering at Kansas 
University, he broke an arm which 
prevented completion of field work 
credits. Without field work he 
could not obtain a degree. Instead 
of returning to school, he went to 
work as a rodman on the Frisco 
railroad. He thought this would be 
temporary, for he wanted to be a 
mining engineer. 

Obtaining another job at Webb 
City, Missouri, with the old United 
Mine and Smelter Company, a 
lead and zinc operation, he hoped 
his career as a railroader was 
ended. Then the rains came; the 
rivers rose until one river was 
flowing into the main shaft of the 
mine where he was employed. Be- 
fore the water was pumped out, 


| the company was out of funds. The 


mine was closed, and Mr. Neff was 
detached from the payroll. 
Back he went to the Frisco, this 


| time with a job as a transitman. 


He has been in railroading ever 


| since. He helped to build several 
| short-line roads in Texas. After 
| serving several years in the Frisco 


engineering department, he was 
made general manager of the 


Wichita Falls, Ranger and Ft. 


| Worth railroad, and the Wichita 


Falls and Southern. Early in 1922 
he became assistant to the presi- 
dent of the I. and G. N., now a 
Missouri Pacific subsidiary. 

In 1925 he came to St. Louis 
as general superintendent of the 


| road’s Eastern district. Three 


years lacer he was named assistant 
to the president of Missouri Pacific 
Lines. At this time he was made 
vice president and general man- 
ager of the Missouri Pacific Trans- 
portation Company, a_ wholly 
owned bus-operating subsidiary 


| which he directed and built from 


the start. These bus lines now 
operate over more than 5,000 miles 


| of highway. 


Another phase of his well- 
rounded experience was as assist- 


ant chief traffic officer of Missouri 
Pacific in charge of passenger 
traffic. In 1943 he became senior 
executive assistant at Houston, 
Texas, in charge of the Texas and 
Louisiana lines. Then, 3 years 
later at L. W. Baldwin’s death, it 
was decided his general over-all 
knowledge of railroading made him 
the logical choice as Mr. Bald- 
win’s successor. 

In Houston he took an active 
part in civic affairs, serving a 
term as president of. that city’s 
Chamber of Commerce. 

His engineering background 
does not prevent him from seeing 
and understanding the human sie 
of his job, as it does some men. 
When he became president, ie 
asked for the help of MP’s 40,000 
people in maintaining the roac’s 
reputation for service and cour- 
tesy. Recently he wrote a message, 
“How well we serve our customers 
today means how many we will 
serve tomorrow.” This message 
has been reproduced on placards 
for display in offices and stations. 

He loves outdoor sports. As this 
story was being prepared, he was 
studying duck hunting regulations 
in Texas, and by the time it is in 
print, he will probably have had 
some days of shooting, his favorite 
relaxation from the job of running 
a major railroad. 





Better Letters 


HE Dartnell Corporation’s thir- 
teenth Gold Medal Letter com- 
petition will end January 31, 19-9. 
Open to businessmen and women, 
the yearly contest is the only one 
that offers a national award tor 
excellence in business corresporid- 
ence. Letters are judged on ‘he 
basis of their content, 
achieved, and adaptability for use 
by other correspondents. 

Gold medals and certificates of 
honorable mention will be awarded 
to winners and runners up. Entry 
blanks are available from Dartnell. 


results 
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Certain pegple. SOmMmEtMES 


can certainly be sickening!” 


I’m just worn out...Directors’ Day in 
our Office again... Didn’t I teil you? 

Comes every six months. The directors 
are mostly from Richmond. They meet all 
morning, and after lunch they visit the 
departments, sort of like a reception. 

My favorite directors are Mr. Finnald 
and Mr. Otherry—the darlingest little old 
men! They retired years ago, but are 
interested in just about everything ... and 
they always remember names! 

Right off they noticed the new postage 
meter. And who steps up and takes credit 
for it but Mr. Big-I-Am Smithers. They 
say his wife is kin to some big stockholder, 
He’s the Assistant Office Manager, but 
manages to play contract at that Club 
every day!...And I practically nagged 
him for weeks to put in a postage meter. 
The man simply sickens me! 


WELL, Mr. Finnald wants to see how 
the meter works. And our Assistant Office 
Manager fumbles around... and pretty 
soon it’s as plain as day that he doesn’t 
know any more about it than a month-old 
baby! Never saw a man so fussed!... 
Then I stepped up. 

“TI guess Mr. Smithers has been much 
too busy with more important things than 
this little old machine,” I said, smiling at 
him just as sweetly as if I liked him! 

First thing, I said, there wasn’t a single 
little old icky paper stamp left in the office 
that you had to keep locked up in a little 
old tin box . . . and we’re all through with 
that unsanitary lickin’ and stickin’ stamps 
and envelopes. 

The postoffice, I explained, just sets the 
meter for as much postage as we want to 
buy at any time. And in the meter, the 
postage is absolutely safe, can’t get lost, 
borrowed or stuck together. 


Next I showed them the little levers you 
Set to get any amount of stamp for any 
kind of letter mail. Then I fed a letter into 
the meter, turned the handle—and out it 
came with meter stamp, postmark, and a 
little ad for the company and the enveiope 
flap sealed up, too. 


ey 


I pointed out the little windows that 
tell how much postage has been used up 
and what’s still on hand... mentioned 
that metered mail didn’t have to be 
cancelled in the postoffice...And since 
we got the meter, nobody’d stayed after 
hours to tend to the mail—not even when 
monthly statements run extra heavy. 

Well, Mr. Finnald and Mr. Otherry 
were just as pleased, and put a few letters 
through the meter themselves. Then they 
congratulated me on my “very excellent 
exposition”’—imagine! And shook hands! 


mave 
i 7.x 


As they left I heard the Assistant Office 
Manager tell them I was one of his brighter 
girls... Certain people, sometimes, can 
certainly be sickening! 


Te convenience of the postage meter 
wins thousands of new users to metered 
mailing every year... If you'd like to know 
what a postage meter can do for your office, 
just call the nearest Pitney-Bowes office. 
Or write direct to Stamford for illustrated 
booklet and free postal rate chart, complete 
with all new rates. 


PrTNEY-BOweES Fostage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 2171 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn....Originators of Metered Mail. 


Largest makers of mailing machines. Branches in 93 cities in the United States and Canada. 
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How Curtiss Can Give Six-Week Vacations 


(Continued from page 13) 


resigns or is dismissed from Curtiss 
is eligible for a pension if he has 
20 years’ service and if it is ap- 
proved by the company. In this 
‘ase, however, the employee does 
not start collecting until he 
reaches the age of 65. 

Regular pension payments do 
not start until 1952, except for 
disability and other special cases. 
But last year 22 pensions were be- 
ing paid to widows of employees 
having 20 or more years of service 
or to employees with 10 years’ 
service who are totally and per- 
manently disabled. More than 
$1,200 a month is paid to these 
22 people. 

Employees contribute nothing 
to the pension fund. The company 
foots the entire bill, and has con- 
tributed almost $5,000,000 to the 
fund, which has been supplemented 
by earnings made through invest- 
ments with the contributions. 

When an employee retires, his 
monthly pension depends on his 
length of service with Curtiss and 
upon his average earnings. For 
example, take an employee who is 
retiring at 65 with 22 years’ serv- 
ice. He adds his wages for the 
highest 5 years of employment 
at Curtiss, then divides by 5 to 
get the average. His highest 
average annual salary is $3,000, 
which is multiplied by 2 per cent. 
This resulting $60 is multiplied by 
the number of years he worked for 
Curtiss, which is 22. The man’s 
annual pension therefore is $1,320. 
Twenty-five years is the longest 
period of service that can be used 
in computing the pension. 

Before trying to decide whether 
you think this pension program is 
adequate, consider the Curtiss re- 
tirement income plan. This plan 
provides for the sharing of profits 
with employees. The amount of 
profits contributed to the fund for 
distribution to the individual em- 
ployee is based upon his years of 
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service with the company, his 
earnings, and the number of em- 
ployees to whom the profits are to 
be distributed. The company keeps 
the employee informed of the 
amount cached away in his name, 
and when he retires, he receives 
total payment. 

When a woman retired because 
of her health a few months ago 
after 23 years with Curtiss, she 
began receiving a_ pension of 
$66.32 a month for life, and her 
share of the profits under the 
retirement income plan was 
$1,414.04. While this woman was 
with the company, she received 
$234 from Curtiss hospital and 
health insurance. 

Another woman left the com- 
pany after 20 years with Curtiss. 
She wasn’t eligible for a pension, 
but she did receive $1,190.74 
under the retirement income plan. 

The Curtiss company’s two 
educational foundations were 
named for Mr. Schnering’s father 
and mother, the Julius Schnering 
Educational Foundation for Men 
and the Helen Curtiss Schnering 
Educational Foundation for 
Women. They were set up to help 
employees interested in advancing 
their education so that they would 
be of more value to the company 
and to themselves. A board of ad- 
ministration approves the training 
and pays one-half the tuition. 
Upon satisfactory completion of 
the course, the company pays the 
other half. 

Since the two foundations began 
more than 200 employees have 
taken advantage of the educa- 
tional program, and 30 are cur- 
rently enrolled in various courses. 
One youth, called the “learningest 
man at Curtiss,” started to work 
for the company part time while 
still a high-school student. He put 
in 6 hours a day at the candy com- 
pany, finished high school, and 
then enrolled at DePaul University 


in Chicago—on a full schedule. He 
later cut down his educational 
load, but has already completed 
about two-thirds of the require- 
ments for a degree. The Curtiss 
foundation has paid virtually the 
entire cost. When he graduates, 
the youth hopes to work as « 
Curtiss chemist. 

A girl doing clerical work took 
a course in Comptometry, got an 
A, and was promoted to Comp- 
tometer operator. A_ franchise 
salesman finished a full 4-year 
high-school course under _ the 
Curtiss fund and is now studying 
sales and marketing at North- 
western University in Chicago. An 
office worker leads his law class of 
50 students. A plant worker has 
been taking engineering courscs 
for 13 years and will get an en- 
gineering degree soon. The ex- 
amples go on and on, but they are 
all basically similar; the employee 
is getting a free education that will 
help him move higher in his work 
and become more of an asset to the 
company. 

In addition to all these benefits, 
Mr. Schnering eating 
facilities at the lowest possible 


provides 


cost. Company-subsidized — cafe- 
terias offer meals that would cost 
twice as much if they were boug)it 
in a regular restaurant. 

Some people might wonder if «! 
the time, effort, and money p 
into these employee benefits ha 
produced noticeable results. Par 
of the answer might be found 
talking with various employe 
just to hear their favorable re: 
tions to the company. Then agi 
you might check the salaries 
some of these men, to learn th 
they are making adequate moncy 
to buy their own homes, auio- 
mobiles, and other things that add 
to a happy life. Or one might note 
that the price of Curtiss candy 
bars is still a nickel, in spite of 
higher wages and higher cost of 
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If you copy ANYTHING typed, 
drawn or written, you need OZALID! 


It’s Simple... 


Take any letter, sales report, form, 
drawing .. . anything typed, drawn or 
written. Put it next to a sheet of Ozalid 
material (paper, plastic, cloth, black, 
blue, red, sepia) and feed it into an 
Ozalid machine. 


eee ¥, 
wes tT 


Up 


It’s Quick... 


In as little as 25 seconds, you (anyone can 
operate Ozalid) will have a dry, positive, 
exact duplicate of your original material! 
Ozalid copies can be used as masters 

to obtain more copies! No proofreading 
---no mistakes... no delay! 


It’s OZALID! 


You can make Ozalid copies any length, 
and almost any width. You can make them 
directly from translucent material, and 
from opaque originals with an inter- 
mediate step. 

Write today on your letterhead for FREE 
booklet which tells the full Ozalid story, 
shows all the Ozalid prints, or consult 
your classified directory for local 
distributor. 


Don’t copy... use OZALI D! 


Dept. 8, Johnson City, N. Y. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality” 
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equipment. Increased production, 
of course, helps make these stable 
prices possible, but worker morale 
has a lot to do with production 
figures. 

Mr. Schnering naturally is one 
of the strongest exponents of the 
employee benefit plans. He points 
to a comparatively small employee 
turnover as a result of such a pro- 
gram. An example: Curtiss’ origi- 
nal staff was composed of a candy 
maker and three girls. Three of 
these workers are still with the 
company. 

It is almost impossible to make 
any comparisons of the Curtiss 
Candy Company with the numer- 
ous employee benefit plans to the 
company before most of these 
plans were put into effect, because 
Curtiss has always had a liberal 
employee policy. In fact, Curtiss 
Candy Company was the direct re- 
sult of a favor Mr. Schnering did 
for a friend. 

Mr. Schnering had left the 
piano business to organize the 
United Sales Company in Chicago 
and was approached by a friend 
who had a relative looking for 
work. The relative was a candy 
maker, and Mr. Schnering added 
him to his group with the inten- 
tion of making the candy business 
a side line. World War I came 
along, and an officer at Camp 
Grant urged Mr. Schnering to 
make candy products for his 
soldiers. More and more time was 
spent making candy, and the name 
of the business was soon changed 
to Curtiss Candy Company after 
Mr. Schnering’s mother. 

Candy bars had made their first 
appearance in Maryland, and later 
in Wisconsin, but they sold for 10 
cents and 15 cents apiece. Just 
after the war, one of Mr. Schner- 
ing’s salesmen suggested the idea 
of a nickel candy bar, but with 11 
separate hand operations in the 
manufacturing process, it didn’t 
seem feasible. The idea did take 
hold, however, and in 1920 Curtiss 
turned out Baby Ruth, named 
after the first baby born in the 
White House. The candy bar, 
fortunately enough, hit the market 
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just about the time Babe Ruth 
was making a name for himself in 
various ball parks. 

The slogan “All you want for a 
nickel” was used with the new 
candy bar. Curtiss went all-out in 
advertising its product and hired 
Doug Davis, famous flyer, to 
stunt over towns and cities to at- 
tract attention. When everybody 
knew that an airplane was over 
head, Davis would drop candy bars 
attached to small parachutes. So 
much confusion was caused by the 
stunt in Pittsburgh that special 
city ordinances were passed to 
keep airplanes above a certain 
height and to prevent the dropping 
of candy bars that were attached 
to parachutes. 

The candy bar business flour- 
ished even without parachutes and 
airplanes, and Curtiss added But- 
terfinger and other products to its 
line. Today the company lists 
about 80 items, including fruit 
drops, potato chips, peanuts, and 
chewing gum. 

Curtiss has also gone in for 
farming on a large scale and 
operates approximately 7,500 
acres northwest of Chicago. In 
1942 when the country was faced 


with wartime shortages, Mr. 
Schnering created the Curtiss 
Farms Division. It is an independ- 
ent operation, pays its own way, 
and has about 350 employees with 
a general manager and a livestock 
superintendent. 

Milk from the dairy farm goes 
into candy bars, as do eggs from 
the poultry farm. About 12,000 
broilers go to the select Chicago 
market every week, and livestock 
auction sales are held periodically. 
Last month the third annual 
Curtiss junior cattle sale was helil, 
and 4-H youths and Future 
Farmers of America members 
bought about 80 projects of di’- 
ferent breeds. If any of these 
projects win first place at tle 
1949 Junior State Shows, one-haif 
of the original purchase price will 
be refunded. 

Today Mr. Schnering spends 
most of his time at his farm in 
Cary, Illinois, but gets down to his 
Chicago office once or twice a 
week. Sales meetings are often held 
on the farm, and Mr. Schnering 
does much of his desk work riglit 
in the living room of his farm 
home, maintaining close touch with 
the office by telephone. 





Most Businesses Face a 


(Continued from page 22 


The new tax legislation, the out- 
come of the fourth round of wage 
increases, and the international 
situation will decide whether our 
boom will be cut short or whether 
our present sagging prosperity 
can be maintained. But until the 
cards are laid on the table, we can- 
not accurately predict the outcome 
of the game. 

What is visible is a mixed trend 
toward easier business in almost 
all lines, offset by a scheduled rise 
in Government expenditures. Most 
observers believe that these fac- 
tors will roughly offset each other 


Buyers’ Market 


and that employment and national 
income will maintain high leve's. 
Gearing production down to ce- 
mand must cause a continued soit- 
ness in many consumer marke s. 
Expansion of defense and forei,sn 
aid spending will make for another 
year of capacity output in ow 
heavy industries—the traditional 
weak spot of the system. But un il 
the tax, wage, and defense pro- 
grams are more clearly outlined, 
management must realize that 
forecasts will be of necessity in- 
complete and subject to revision 
when these programs are decided. 
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EVERY CARE HAS BEEN TAKEN to make 
the new Marchant Figuremaster easy on the 
eyes. Dial figures are 40% larger and are in 
easy-to-read straight lines for all three amounts, 
notably the keyboard entry . . . clearly legible 
insignia, molded into the tops of keys and con- 
trols, cannot be effaced . . . all work areas are 
shadow-free. Designed to be the calculator most 
restful to the eyes as well as the most pro- 


FIGURE FASTER WITH A 


es 
Find out how the new Marchant 43> 
Figuremaster can get out your figures wy 
faster and cheaper. Call the Marchant ~~~ 

Man in your phone book today — 


| RE AR ee, 
or just mail this coupon to Marchant 
Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California 
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ductive of fast, effortless, accurate work, the 
Figuremaster measurably delivers more CPO.* 
These and 14 other principal new features, 
combined with Marchant’s traditional suprem- 
acy in accuracy control, simplicity and silent- 
speed, establish the Figuremaster as the world’s 
foremost calculator. *Calculations Per Operator 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, California 


Without obligation, I would like to see the Figuremaster O 
Please send me free information about the Figuremaster O 











Space Planners Smash Costly Bottlenecks 


(Continued from page 15) 


diately where the merchandise is 
kept. Thus, a stock number which 
begins with 1A is for merchandise 
that is kept in the first bin of the 
bin merchandise stock. Bin sections 
are lettered beginning with “A” on 
through the alphabet. A number 
starting with Z would be in the 
last group of bins in the order 
filling area. 

Each group of bins is lettered 
so that even a green order picker 
‘an quickly find merchandise. 
Around the order filling area is a 
power dragline. As the orders come 
to the order department a dis- 
patcher scans the order, selects 
large lettered cards, and places 
the letters and the order in a rack 
on the front of a small truck, then 
hooks the truck on the dragline 
and off it goes. 

If the order contains merchan- 
dise with a stock number beginning 
with A, the order filler in charge 


Floor to ceiling storage to save space. Goods are moved 
on electric lift trucks, thus requiring little manpower 
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of the A section stops the truck, 
unhooks it, fills his merchandise, 
and removes the A card, placing it 
out of sight behind the other let- 
ters. The next letter revealed is the 
next in the alphabet, whether that 
is “B” or “MM” or “U.” As the 
order filler changes the letters he 
hooks the truck back on the drag- 
line, which has continued moving 
all the time, and the truck moves 
on until it reaches the next section 
where merchandise on its order is 
to be found. 

The order trucks travel the full 
length of the 1,200-foot dragline. 
By the time they have traveled 
this distance all merchandise called 
for by the order on the truck has 
been filled, and the truck is at the 
edge of the packing department. 
At this point the order is checked 
and a large time signal placed on 
the truck, so that everybody, in- 
cluding supervisors or executives, 
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can see at a glance whether the 
packing department is working on 
time or not. This signal reads 
“Monday 9 
through the hours for each day in 
the week. If on Tuesday the pack- 


working on 


3 
a.m.” and so on 


ing department is 
Monday orders, the delay is ap 
parent at a glance to every one in 
or visiting the department. 
Hibbard’s packing department 
is a marvel of step- and time-sav 
ing devices. Cartons and crates ar 
sent to this department by way ot 
a conveyor belt to overhead racks 
Above each packing station thes 
large racks are constantly kept 
filled with Th 


packer need only reach upward. 


empty cartons. 
select the carton or container lx 
needs, and begin packing. 

A conveyor from the stock de 
partment where incoming merchan 
dise is unpacked takes ail used 
cartons directly to these overhead 
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Pallets with stakes enable workers to handle all sorts of 
heavy, bulky merchandise with little time and effort 
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cut training 
costs—and get 
more efficient 
employees 


THE 


BESELER 


VU-GRAPH 


overhead projector 


The New Training Tool for Business 


Project your material while you 
face and speak to your audience 


The Beseler VU-GRAPH makes employee education and training 
easier... more effective. It enables you to put over your points dra- 
matically. It cuts down training time. The employee learns more quickly 
because the combination of verbal explanation and visual instruction 
improves understanding. 


PROVING ITSELF IN INDUSTRY 


The VU-GRAPH is being used in all types of organizations to train 
workers in the various phases of their jobs . . . to teach safety and acci- 
dent prevention . . . to promote the company and its policies . . . to train 
supervisors and foremen to be 
better management men. 


The Beseler VU-GRAPH will pro- 
ject any transparency. A special 
plastic is available which you can 
use in two ways. You can have it 
prepared permanently. Or you 
can use it as you would a black- 
board—write, draw, and erase 
the work with a tissue. You can 
also point your pencil to prob- 
lems, or to sections of a drawing, 
and the action of your pencil 
pointing will be simultaneously 
seen on the screen. 





Some examples of how 
the VU-GRAPH is serving 
industrial users 
A Railroad Company— 


To train employees in safety. 
An Oil Company— 
To show employees the easiest way 


to perform an operation, to elim- 
inate waste motion. 


A Chain of Department Stores— 


To train store personnel. To train 
instructors in personnel methods. 


A Telephone Company— 


There are countless ways 
in which the VU-GRAPH 





To train representatives in filling 

out 100-odd forms. In their Plant 

Dept.—to show the operation of 
electrical equipment, 








can do a job for you. 
Send the coupon be- 
low for a free 
demonstration. 


Chacles Beseler Company 


60 BADGER AVENUE . 


est 1869 


NEWARK 8, N. J, 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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racks in the packing room. A large 
majority of incoming cartons and 
boxes are reused. 

When the packing department 
completes an order the cartons are 
pushed on a moving belt, which 
transports the packed cartons 
across a scale, where weights are 
marked, almost without a stop in 
the stream of packages, as they 
flow on to the next order filling de- 
partment. A parcel post packing 
line is set up to handle the small 
shipments. 


The Full Package Order 
Department 


Another dragline, similar to the 
bin merchandise dragline, encircles 
the full package merchandise order 
filling area. The trucks used on 
this dragline are larger and 
heavier, but the principle is exact- 
ly the same. The unit of account- 
ing in the full package merchan- 
dise section is the pallet. Incoming 
merchandise is palletized when re- 
ceived and never leaves these pal- 
lets until it is placed on a truck in 
the dragline for its journey to the 
shipping department. 

If a customer’s order calls for 
both bin merchandise and full 
package merchandise, the two 
divisions of the order are filled in 
sequence. Heavy, bulky merchan- 
dise such as bathtubs, wheelbar- 
rows, and similar items are kept 
in a separate stock, and orders are 
filled direct from the floor stocks 
to the shipping department. 


Shipments leave Hibbard’s via 
different ways. They may be 
trucked to a railroad freight sta- 
tion for consolidation and dis- 
patch; they may go to the post 
office; or a trailer may be loaded 
with merchandise to be delivered 
over a route of a motor truck car- 
rier. Other merchandise may go 
out in freight cars loaded right in 
the building. And still other mer- 
chandise may be called for by the 
customer or his truck line. 


Merchandising Handling 


Every time anybody touches 
merchandise in a wholesale house 
costs increase. Hibbard’s has de- 
signed its handling methods to re- 
duce to an absolute minimum the 
amount of handling of every type 
of merchandise. Ceilings are 14 
feet high and goods are stacked 
12 feet high. A pallet with stakes 
has been designed to palletize 
bulky, awkward, or irregular 
shaped merchandise. Many items 
are now successfully handled on 
pallets, piled to the ceiling, which 
were once thought wholly unsuit- 
able for pallet handling. Bales of 
shovels, rakes, boys’ sleds, and all 
sorts of other odd-shaped packages 
are examples of the new handling 
methods. 

In the full package area mer- 
chandise for the forward stocks is 
stored on steel racks, which are 
not fastened to floors and which 
are extremely flexible, subject to 
quick change or moving, when 


conditions deem a move necessary. 

In handling the tremendous 
stocks carried at Hibbard’s there 
are 300 dragline trucks for the 
bin merchandise, 750 warehouse 
trucks, 11 electric fork trucks, 3 
transporters, 2 “shop mules” 
(a type of electric truck), and | 
crane type of truck. At the end of 
the building, near the boiler rooms, 
are facilities for recharging bat 
teries for these trucks. 


Inventory Control 


Inventory control for 30,000 
items handled by Hibbard, Spen- 
cer, Bartlett & Company is a 
huge task, which the managemen! 
has been able to simplify and im- 
prove since moving into the new 
building. The new inventory sys- 
tem kept on visible cards has 
proved to be more accurate than 
periodical stock counts of in 
ventory. More than that, it has 
relieved the buyers from the ardu- 
ous duty of keeping stock records. 
Formerly every buyer kept his own 
stock book; the new system frees 
the buyers for the more important 
work of buying and merchandising. 
And it improves accuracy in stock 
control because some of the best 
buyers were not always good stock 
control men. 

Next month the final article in 
this series will explain how orders 
are handled and will describe un- 
usual features of the building, in- 
cluding the novel retail store, as- 
sembly hall, and executive offices. 





Searle Cuts Products and Ups 


(Continued from page 17) 


to plan ahead on a long-range de- 
velopment program. He gives con- 
siderable time to industry-wide 
activities and plays enough to 
avoid the excess fatigue and ten- 
sion which ruin the health of other 
men who shoulder comparable 
responsibilities. 
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When he is at his office the vice 
presidents are in daily conference 
with him. But he does not stop at 
the vice-presidential level for his 
contacts with members of the or- 
ganization. One management de- 
vice is a board of supervisors 
which includes every executive 


Profits 


with as many as four people undcr 
his direction. Every other Monday 
this board meets with Mr. Sear'e 
for a 3- or 4-hour discussion of 
personnel and employee policies 
and operating methods. 

A committee from this board 
makes regular inspections of the 
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WOULD YOU PAY 
A FEW CENIS A DAY 


for a positive 
record control? 


Egry Elite 
\ru-Pak Register 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 


EGRY CONTINUOUS FORMS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, TORONTO 14, ONT., CANADA 
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Egry 
Elite Auditor 


Of course you would! And that’s exactly what 
you get when you use the Egry Business Systems 
illustrated here. These units, with Egry Continu- 
ous Printed Forms, enable you to operate your 
business more efficiently and economically. In fact: 


Guard against losses 
EGRY Protect profits 
BUSINESS 


Keep a close check on inventory 
Analyze sales 


Determine most profitable items 
Prepare monthly statements 


HELP YOU 


SYSTEMS Promote good will 


Wherever multiple copy records are written by 
hand, the Egry Elite Tru-Pak Register may be used 
profitably, while the Egry Elite Auditor, an in- 
tegral unit comprising the Elite Register and a 
cash drawer, is indispensable for recording and 
handling transactions involving cash. A demon- 
stration in your own office will prove these state- 
ments. Call the Egry office near you, or write 
directly to Dayton. There is no obligation what- 
ever. Address Dept. A. 





EGRY SYSTEMS SERVICE 


If you have a business systems problem, Egry 
Systems Service will be glad to develop new 
forms to meet your particular requirements. 
This group of forms and systems experts is 
backed by over fifty-five years of experience, 
and their services are at your disposal without 
cost or obligation. 











DAYTON 2, OHIO 


Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 





entire property, including the of- 
fice, laboratories, power plant, all 
buildings, and the 1014-acre park 
and recreation grounds. It is a 
strict requirement at Searle’s that 
everything must operate on a 
“tight ship” basis. High standards 
of housekeeping and maintenance 
are required. Aisles must be clear, 
warehousing neat and orderly, 
corners clean, desks cleared by 
closing time. The committee re- 
ports departures from 
ments to Mr. Searle who writes 
insure 


require- 
the necessary notes to 
prompt correction. 

Once each month the research 
department executives meet with 
Mr. Searle to report progress, to 
outline research activities of other 
agencies, and to plan research 
projects on present products and 
develop new ones, if needed. 

The company has an employee 
suggestion system called Idea 
Pools. Padlocked boxes are placed 
throughout the laboratories to re- 
ceive suggestions. Every signed 
suggestion is acknowledged 
promptly. Adopted 
have resulted in better working 
conditions, manufacturing short 
cuts, and cost reductions. The 
Idea Pool is the subject of fre- 
quent discussions in meetings of 


suggestions 


the board of 
ployees are never permitted to 
forget about it. 

It believes strongly that em- 
ployees deserve the best possible 
with every 


supe rviso rs; em- 


working conditions, 
reasonable comfort and modern 
spacious, well- 


furnished 


convenience. A 
decorated, beautifully 
lounge adjoins the company cafe- 
teria. It is a popular place with 
employees. Next to it is the audi- 
torium, with a well-lighted and 
well-equipped stage. 

The company does not like 
regimentation. Even the two daily, 
15-minute rest periods may be 
taken when employees prefer, not 
at specified times. In the park sur- 
rounding the buildings are facili- 
ties for picnics, barbecues, soft- 
ball, badminton, table tennis, and 
other recreations. The idea is that 
employees who play together will 
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probably cooperate better at work. 

Parties, dances, and movies keep 
the lounge busy. Annual events in- 
clude a company picnic, Christmas 
party, where new members of the 
10-year club are received, and 
bonus checks, called Christmas 
Present Checks, are distributed. 
Employees have a dramatic club, 
bowling league, chorus, camera 
club, and other groups to en- 
courage Searle 
Circle, an employee magazine, is 


recreation. T'he 


given to each employee. 

Employee security is unusually 
complete. A pension trust (con- 
tributions paid entirely by the 
company) provides funds for pen- 
sions after 25 years of employ- 
ment and 65 years of age. Pay- 
ments are based on average weekly 
wages during the last 5 years of 
employment. Widows of  pen- 
sioners are cligible for pensions 
also. Group life insurance is avail- 
able in of $1,000 to 
$5,000 depending upon salaries. 
insurance and 


amounts 


Hospitalization 
medical and dental examinations, 
including free dental and chest 
X-rays, are also available to em- 
ployees. No medical treatment ex- 
cept first aid is given; people who 
need other treatment are referred 
to their own physicians. The 
Medical Fund 
specific allowance for sickness and 


Searle provides 
accident benefits, depending upon 
length of service and _ salaries. 
Several other plans, including a 
$50 “Production Bonus” paid to 
male employees when they become 
fathers, and a credit union com- 
plete the Searle employee security 
program. 

Because of its intimate connec- 
tion with the medical profession, 
G. D. Searle & Company was 
among the first major industrial 
organizations to adopt compre- 
hensive sickness, accident, and 
hospitalization benefits. Between 
the Group Life Insurance pro- 
gram, which provides security for 
an employee’s family in case of his 
death; the 
surgical program, which 
guards him against financial 
burdens of prolonged sickness or 


hospitalization and 
safe- 


accident expenses ; and the medical 
fund, which takes care of un- 
expected emergencies; the Searle 
program anticipates just about 
every contingency for which it is 
possible to provide protection. 
Maintenance of these employee 
benefits and facilities, the garden- 
like park and its upkeep, and thie 
*“non- 


considerable amount of 


productive” space devoted to en- 


ployee comfort add up to large 
figures each year. The natural 
question is, “Are all these costs, 
plus the large investment, truly 
profitable on a strictly business 


basis?” 

The best answer to this question 
is probably found in an examina- 
tion of the growth and progress of 
the company, plus a look at some 
of the revolutionary changes which 
have been sparked by Mr. Searle 
since the business moved into its 
present modern buildings. 

As already pointed out, it is 
probable that this progress would 
have been impossible without thie 
fullest cooperation of every em- 
ployee, and the company’s cn- 
lightened employee relations pro- 
gram. Thus, a brief look at thie 
company history may give the cor- 
rect answer to the question of 
whether the broad-scale employce 
relations policy pays. 

John G. Searle is the third 
president of G. D. Searle & Com- 
pany. His grandfather founded thie 
business in 1888. It was, and is, 
strictly ethical, selling only prod- 
ucts prescribed by doctors but no 
products for self-medication. For 
many years much of its volume 
went to dispensing physicians. 

G. D. Searle, the founder, wis 
president from 1892 until 1917 
when his son, Dr. Claude Howard 
Searle, became president, to se: ve 
until 1936 when John G. Sear'e, 
his son and a graduate of thie 
University of Michigan’s Phar- 
macy School, became president. 

At that time the Searle labora- 
tories produced nearly 1,000 drug 
and chemical products, including 
many standard remedies which «l- 
most every other pharmaceutical 
house produced. With a strong 
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Heres New Ceauly for Your Office 


BERGER STEEL FILING CABINETS—long-time favorites for 
filing efficiency—now are available in a new Platinum Gray. 
This rich, attractive finish blends with all colors . . . gives 
a distinctive air to any office. 


Berger Steel Filing Cabinets are sturdily constructed of 
high quality furniture steel . . . efficiently designed for best 
utility and appearance . . . built for long, trouble-free 


service. They are products of the skill and experience 
gained in more than 63 years of sheet steel fabrication. 


Your office equipment dealer gladly will show you Berger 
Steel Filing Cabinets—in two, three, four or five-drawer 
units—letter and legal size—in new Platinum Gray, or in 
dark walnut and mahogany grains, or popular olive green. 
See them soon. 


BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION, REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION, CANTON 5, OHIO 


feo 


STEEL OFFICE 


EQUIPMENT 


Steel Filing Cabinets + Steel Storage Cabinets +* Steel Transfer Cases « 
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Steel Book Shelf Units + Steel Lockers + Steel Shelving + Special Steel Products 








following among dispensing phy- 
sicians, the business grew steadily 
but not rapidly. Costs were high 
because the dispensing physicians 
ordered in small quantities. The 
long list of products required 
heavy inventories. Production runs 
were small as well as costly. 

When he became president John 
G. Searle began work on a long- 
range plan of expansion. It called 
for an intensive study of products, 
a big expansion and improvement 
in research, a new plant and office 
building, and detailed cost studies. 
What he sought was greater 
precision in management and more 
accurate control of every company 
operation. 

Eye remedies were one of the 
first group of products to be 
studied. Analysis showed that eye 
remedies produced 3 per cent of 
the annual volume. But because 
they are sold in costly packages, 
including dropper bottles or with 
eyecups, the supply inventory was 
unusually heavy. It totaled 15 per 
cent of the supplies. Obviously 
there was not much point in con- 
tinuing such a line. 

Yet it was not easy to abandon 
it. There was company tradition, 
service to customers, and the at- 
titude of old-timers in the business 
to consider. Some of the executives 
were opposed to discontinuing any 
products. But Mr. Searle felt that 
the company could never make the 
progress he anticipated by handling 
so much “deadwood.” He wiped 
out the eye remedies at one swoop. 
Then he turned his critical, 
analytical mind to other products. 

He soon saw that many prod- 
ucts were in the line simply because 
other companies had them. Volume 
was so small on some items that 
the smallest practicable produc- 
tion run turned out enough to last 
a year or more. Handling many 
small orders for slow selling items 
was costly. Billing, posting, pack- 
ing, shipping, and collection ex- 
pense was too high. 

To correct this condition he 
abandoned from 25 to 100 prod- 
ucts each year until the line shrank 
from nearly 1,000 to only 25 fast- 
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selling pharmaceutical specialties. 
At this point the results of his 
long-range planning began to 
show. The expanded research de- 
partment gave the enlarged sales 
department valuable selling aid. It 
enabled the salesmen to go to the 
medical men with more facts and 
data about each item in the line. 
His “all cards on the table” em- 
ployee policy and the frequent 
meetings of executives and super- 
visors won the full cooperation of 
every employee in putting across 
the new policies of larger volume 
on fewer products. 

As old products were discon- 
tinued there were howls of protest 
from many old customers, who had 
relied upon these items for many 
years. Every complaint was care- 
fully answered by letter, or, if pos- 
sible, by a personal call from a 
salesman. As each group of prod- 
ucts was discontinued, added sales 
pressure was concentrated on 
fewer products. More salesmen 
were added, sales training in- 
creased, calls on druggists and 
doctors were more frequent. Bet- 
ter literature, backed by data 
from the research department, was 
produced by the _ advertising 
department. 

A sales training program held 
in a “schoolroom” especially 
equipped for this purpose was 
started. Every new salesman is re- 
quired to visit the laboratories for 
a 2-week intensive training course. 
Thereafter at frequent intervals 
each salesman attends postgrad- 
uate schools and sales seminars for 
refresher courses. 

The Searle Sales Society is an 
organization of salesmen who have 
increased sales for a 4-month 
period as much as 50 per cent over 
the same 4 months of the previous 
year. When he becomes eligible for 
membership the salesman is called 
a Bachelor of Sales. When he re- 
peats the same increase in sales in 
a following period he becomes a 
Master of Sales, and still another 
similar increase a year later makes 
him a Doctor of Sales. One more 
year promotes him to the title of 
Fellow of Sales. This plan is typi- 













cal of the way that goals are set. 

Franklin P. O’Brien, vice presi- 
dent in charge of distribution, says 
that no one in the entire organiza- 
tion is more familiar with sales re- 
sults than Mr. Searle. “He knows,” 
says Mr. O’Brien, “the standing of 
each salesman, in relation to all 
other salesmen, and each man’s 
results as compared with the pre- 
vious year. We keep careful sales 
records, but are not especially in- 
terested in monthly reports be- 
cause they do not necessarily show 
trends. A salesman may miss sell- 
ing a big wholesaler one month. 
only to sell him a big order the first 
day or two of the following month, 
which means that monthly figures 
are not so important as figures 
which show the trend.” 

Typical of the close watch kept 
on the business by Mr. Searle is 
his habit of signing payroll checks. 
He signs salesmen’s checks on 
Thursday, checks for all other em 
ployees on Friday. 

Mr. Searle knows that others 
could sign these pay checks. He 
also knows that modern machines 
for check signing are available. H« 
signs checks because it gives him a 
more intimate knowledge of th« 
people in the organization, their 
progress and worth to the com- 
pany. Once he knew every em- 
ployee intimately. Rapid growth, 
plus abnormal turnover in today’s 
restless labor market, makes it im- 
possible for him to know each em- 
ployee, so he signs all payroll 
checks to maintain the closest pos 
sible knowledge of his organization 

Compared with the giants of th 
pharmaceutical field Searle is stil! 
medium-sized. But the remark o/ 
one executive of a bigger compan) 
seems to epitomize the strong posi 
tion the company occupies. Thi: 
executive said, “Searle has a swee' 
business. With only 25 products t: 
make and sell, his business is fa 
less complicated than ours wit! 
more than a hundred times a- 
many products. To tell the trut! 
we’d like to follow his policies, bu 
our management doesn’t have th: 
nerve. Yet I think we would trad: 
our business for his.” 
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When OVERIoads and PEAKloads sit ar- 
rogantly all over ROUTINE in your account- 
ing and typing departments... . 

When those overloads must be accepted 
and completed fast and right... . 

When they’re bigger and tougher than your 
people can handle without sidetracking 
routine .... 

Call us and use our skillful, understanding, 
trustworthy people. 


Keep your own lean and efficient depart- 
ments on important routine. Load the over- 
loads on our broad shoulders. Add a thousand 
of us...orone... or 50 of us. But use us 
only when you need us and pay us only when 
you use us. 


We’d plan with you... and Aurry your 
calculations, tabulations, typing, mailings to 
completion, satisfyingly and fast . . . if you’d 


“APIO RICRAAM 
THE NATION’S FOREMOST OFFICE OVERLOAD SERVICE 


WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2 
CHICAGO * NEW YORK CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS *« SEATTLE 









(Continued from page 21) 


tivities in preparing to meet com- 
petitive conditions. 

After the second musical period 
a motion picture produced for 
Burroughs and_ entitled, “In 
Balance,” was shown. Soon after 
the family nights were held the 
story of the picture was printed in 
booklet form and sent to all em- 
ployees. The introduction to the 
booklet read, in part: 

“There has been a great deal 
written in the last few years about 
the alleged evils of making a profit. 
The profit motive has been held up 
as a shameful thing and the so- 
called high profits of industry have 
been pictured as against the public 
interest. 

“Burroughs has arranged for 
the production of a motion picture 
entitled, ‘In Balance.’ Its purpose 
is to show graphically, not only 
how profits and the profit motive 
are good things for business and 


John S. Coleman (left) and Wayne King agreed that all the features of the 
family nights at Burroughs added up to a success for everyone concerned 
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Family Nights at Burroughs 


for the public, but how they are 
absolutely necessary if a business 
is to provide employment for its 
people, goods for its customers, 
and a return to its investors. 

“In Balance’ is allegorical in 
nature, but in it are presented 
concrete facts about Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company.” 

The story concerns two sea cap- 
tains, Tad and Ben Simpson who 
have just completed their best 
season. The fishing has been good 
and the cash they have received 
has been greater than in any other 
year. But they are arguing about 
what to do with their profits when 
a friend drops in. With him is 
a friend from New York, John 
Mills, a well-known writer. 

Tad believes that his crew and 
the owners of his boat should get 
the lion’s share of the profits. He 
questions the need of spending 
most of the money for new equip- 
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ment, for overhauling, and for 
new gear. He is willing to let the 
future take care of itself, believing 
that there will be enough profit in 
other vears to pay necessary ex- 
penses then. 

The other skipper thinks the 
first consideration should be im- 
mediate improvement of the boats, 
buying new gear and perhaps even 
new machinery. He contends that 
in the long run expenditures of 
this kind will be more valuable to 
his crew, his customers, and his 
owners than large payments to the 
crew and owners at this time. Ben 
is thinking about competition in 
the future. 

The visiting writer tells them 
that their problem is not unlike the 
problems of other businesses in 
similar circumstances. He explains 
how, on a recent visit to the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company 
in Detroit, he had found that the 
company had just completed one of 
its best years. Problems the Bur 
roughs’ executives had discussed 
with him were how to make th 
wisest use of profits, how to man 
age those profits so they would 
bring the maximum return to em 
ployees, to stockholders, and to 
customers in the long run. 

Mr. Mills had learned that 
profits must be used to provide fo: 
a rainy day, to pay the highe: 
costs of machinery and tools that 
must be replaced, to expand th« 
business, and to improve working 
plants. He 
learned, too, how profits must b 


conditions in the 


used to develop new and bette: 
products. 

He learned, by actually seeing 
how Burroughs was using its earn 
ings, that profits and the way in 
which they are managed are th 
key to whether a business lives o: 
dies. 

The two fishermen still could 
not agree. One split his profits, 
then later lost his business whei 
his boat was laid up for repairs 
during the busy season. The other 
one put his profits back into his 
business and prospered. The story 
is true to life, and is applicable 
to any business, big or little. 
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This is the SELECTOR- 
one of the five great 


NEW AUTO-TYPISTS 


—a line of equipment 
that now includes a 
model for every need 
in automatic typing 
of letters or forms. 


The 
STANDARD 
Auto-typist, the work-horse of promo- 
tion, produces unbelievable percentages 
of response to mailings. One girl plus four 
STANDARDS equals 500 letters a day, 
fully typed, and as many different kinds 
as you wish—each on its own quickly 
changed record roll. 






The 
PUSH-BUTTON 
Pa h Selector 
hun of different letters all from two 
record rolls by “selecting” paragraphs 
corresponding to the numbers on the 
buttons, and typing them in a letter in 
any order or sequence. No such flexibility 
ever known before in automatic typing. 


rmits typing of 


The 
ADDRESSO-TYPIST 
No operator is needed for this machine. 
It types whole letters including the 
name, address, salutation and date, 
automatically on continuous form letter- 
heads. Runs all day without the atten- 
tion of a typist. Particularly engineered 
to handle frequent mailings to reason- 
ably unchanging lists of names. 





The COPY-TYPIST 
With COPY-TYPIST, one operator 
causes two ages to operate simul- 
taneously. By inserting the same or 
ing forms in two machines, she can 
make from two to three times the num- 
ber of clear carbons ordinarily possible 
with typing on only one typewriter. 
Cony topist has many uses where mul- 
tiple legible copies are required. 
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Tue typewriter in this picture is typ- 
ing a letter two and a half times faster 
than the typist could turn it out—with- 
out the touch of human hands. 

This miracle of speed and efficiency in 
typing is accomplished by means of a 
perforated record roll, similar to those 
used in player pianos. 

On this particular machine, the record 
roll is large enough to accommodate from 
five to twenty different letters. To cause 
the machine to type a particular letter, 
the operator merely pushes the button 
with the corresponding number in the 
bank shown at the right. 

As record rolls can be changed in a 
matter of seconds, offices having scores 
of different kinds of repetitive corre- 
spondence can handle all these letters 
with automatic typing. And, as one girl 
can operate as many as four machines, 
her daily production can be 500 letters 
or more—each letter fully typed—each 
letter “personalized’’ with manual inter- 
polation of dates, names, places, or 
amounts. 

The Auto-typist mechanism is entirely 
enclosed in the modern, functional desk 
shown in the picture. 


Write for full particulars. Information is free. 


The asto-typist 


614 N. Carpenter Street, Dept. 31, Chicago 22, Illinois 
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Business Service Corporation is thn 
able to offer a system of low-cost col 
bulk mailing for building office use, co 
tenants, and trade associations bu 
wishing to contact selected buyer so 
groups. be 
All Mart tenants may also use pa 

the services at standard organiza- 
tion rates for sales analyses, sur- the 
vey tabulation, stock control, pro- tai 
duction control, billing, inven- pa 
tories, payrolls, cost distribution, ear 
accounts receivable and payable, “M 
and other details which they may ing 
find too complicated to handle str 
effectively. nui 
These new facilities soon may be nui 
augmented by automatic account- ber 
ing procedures at present under the 
study by the Mart accounting de- ma 
partment. The central office ex- cor 
pects to develop applications of the pri 
machinery to analysis of tenants’ fro 
industries so that ultimately ing 
tenants may be classified not only ind 
by company but also by industry, 
dollar sales volume, dollar invest- the 
ment, standing in the industry, and cal 
credit rating. get 
Mainstay of services offered th« coc 
Mart’s 1,100 tenants and their file: 
27,000 people by the General whi 
Business Service organization is aft 
the buyers registration operation Th 
which serves as a basis for is- ma: 
suance of lists, classification, ] 
printing passes, and other serv thr 
ices. The effectiveness of Mar! out 
markets relies in many ways on ry 
this operation. on 
ace 


In setting up this system, @ 
unique installation in the business 
world, particular attention was 
paid to the application of the 
tabulating machines. Previous ap- 
plications of such machines, officers 
point out, have been largely re- 


stricted to accounting procedures 
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and, in some instances, personnel 
classification. 


A basic punch card is filled out 


| 


for each file in the buyers registra- | 
tion. This card, separate for each | 


buyer, is key punched with the 


name of the company, name of the | 


buyer, company’s street address, 


code for the city and state, type | 


of buyer (whether furniture, home 


furnishings, gift, or apparel), and | 
the buyer’s code number. Each | 
company has a code number; the | 
company’s code number and the | 
buyer’s code number are arranged | 
so that the buyer’s code number | 
becomes a subdivision of the com- | 


pany’s code number. 


Separate cards are filled out for | 


the companies. These cards con- 
tain merely the address and com- 
pany code number. First section of 
each card contains 


matches 


are made to 
Start FIRES... 


_...thousands a day in your building! 


the words | 


“Merchandise Manager.” Follow- | 
ing this are the company name, | 
street address, city and state code | 
numbers, and the company code | 


number. City and state code num- 
bers are arranged in such a way 


that card punches are related in a | 


manner similar to the buyer and 
company code numbers. Machines 
print names of cities and states 
from these coded punches, includ- 
ing postal zone numbers where 
indicated. 

These basic company cards are 
then collated with the basic buyers 





cards so that all may be filed to- | 


gether. In this way the company 
code numbers are grouped in card 


files with buyer code numbers, | 


which are arranged alphabetically 
after each company designation. 


These files are then available for | 


mailing lists and other uses. 

Files are kept up to date 
through a form letter that is sent 
out yearly. This letter form, car- 
rying the address form punched 
on the basic card, lists the buyers 
accredited to the specific company 
and requests that changes in buyer 
personnel be noted. Changes in the 
basic file cards are made directly 
from these letters, with buyers’ 
names and numbers continued in 
alphabetical order 
company designation. Since addi- 
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under their | 


Some burning 
questions on 
your business 


Future... 


Mosler 


Safe Survey 
FREE! 


A Mosler representative 
will make a_ thorough 
analysis of your protec- 
tive needs and give you 
a simple, helpful report. 
Don’t wait for a test 


Builders of the U. S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 


And one small fire can spread...can 
destroy your records! Then how much 
of a business would you have left? 


Imagine yourself with no record of 
accounts for resuming business . . . and 
no proof of loss for collecting insurance. 


FOUR OUT OF TEN firms never reopen 
after losing their records by fire! 


A) An old, heavy-wall safe cannot be 
trusted to protect records. Do you know 
how old your safe is? 


'B) A second-hand safe may not be 
reliable, even though it “looks” like new. 
Do you know if your safe has ever been 
in a fire or burglary ? 


fa You can’t depend on any safe without 
the label of the independent Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. Does your safe have 
the proper labels? 


® Do you know that Mosler gives you 
extra protection with specific design 

features and workmanship to exceed the 
requirements for the labels on the safe? 


Send coupon today for invaluable help 


Largest builders of safes and vaults in the world 


The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. A 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


I'd like to have a free Safe Survey made by my nearest 


Mosler representative 


Please send free booklet: “‘What You Should Know 


About Safes.” 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


Je Mosler Safe ¢. 


Lee eeewwoewwawemawand 














ACCO binding -- 


the touch of perfection to office filing 


ii you have gesponsibility for the security and prompt 
availability of secretarial records in the office you must 
Acco-bind them for complete security. 


Once punched and placed over the 
prongs of the ACCO Fastener, each 
paper retains its proper place in the 
folder by date, number, or other re- 
quired sequence—and is not subject 
to accidental scatteration or piece- 


meal lifting for desk reference from 
time to time. 


When you introduce Accobind Fold- 
ers into your file you have settled for 
ten years, at least, the vital matter of 
record security in your office. 


Ask your Stationer to bring you this 


Acco-binding assistance. 














ACCO FASTENER 


ACCO Fasteners are made in 30 styles and sizes for Loose Leaf binding 
ACCO PRODUCTS Incorporated, OGDENSBURG, N.Y. 











tions and deletions are made 
directly from the letters, possibil- 
ity of error is cut to a minimum. 
The letter, further, carries all 
coded information along with the 
listing so that any needed check 
can be made immediately. 

When the basic files are cor- 
rected in this way buyers’ passes 
for coming markets are prepared. 
Zach pass consists of two sections, 
both printed by the IBM machine 
with the address of the company 
as it appears on the basic company 
card. Both sides contain this in- 
formation as well as coded infor- 
mation showing other classification 
data. One side shows the company 
code number and the buyer code 
number, as well. This side is de- 
tached and surrendered at the 
market registration desk. Both the 
stub and the pass itself are signed 
by the buyer. 

As soon as the stub containing 
the company address, company 
and buyer code, classification data, 
and buyer signature is collected, it 
is sent to the IBM section of the 
General Business Service organi- 
zation where the corresponding 
IBM buyer card is pulled from the 
file, showing the individual com- 
pany and buyer’s name. At the 
end of each day these cards are 
sorted according to buyers within 
company, companies within city, 
and cities within state. This is ac- 
complished through the use of the 
buyer-company code and the city- 
state code, requiring only eiglit 
machine sortings. 

Resulting cards are then run 
through the 405 electrical account- 
ing machine which prints the in- 
formation punched on them on 
Multilith master plates. From 
these plates the General Business 
Service organization prints a 
book-form listing of all buyers at- 
tending a specific market on a 
specific day. This listing is sent to 
each tenant by 8:30 a.m. each day 
of the market so that salesmen 
may follow up contacts made tiie 
preceding day. 

At the end of each market 
period the IBM files are used to 
compile the cards of all buyers who 
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attended the market during its en- 
tire period. These cards are sorted 
in the same way as daily lists and 
run through the IBM machinery 
which prints the list on white 
paper. This is photographed for 
printing a total list of buyers at 
all sessions of any one market. 

One other wrinkle in the classi- 
fication system saves endless time 
and confusion. Stubs from buyers’ 
passes which are forwarded to the 
IBM section by registration of- 
ficials are used for identification in 
case a particular buyer may re- 
turn at a later date or for another 
market session. These stubs, kept 
on file in the Merchandise Mart of- 
fice, carry the signature of each 
buyer attending markets, and 
buyers can easily be identified by 
comparison of signatures in case 
other identification is lacking. 

This type of operation, appli- 
cable to problems extending from 
analyses of surveys and listings to 
accounting methods, opens large 
areas of office work to simplifica- 
tion, Mart officials and General 
Business Service personnel empha- 
size. One of the resulting benefits 
of this IBM installation is that 
none of the 80,000 buyers can 
avoid contact with this new man- 
agement technique. 

The importance of thoroughly 
educating key personnel through- 
out the organization to the ad- 
vantages of use of such machines 
as the IBM electronic installations 
is also stressed. Unless company 
personnel are fully aware of the 
advantages resulting from such 
applications and why they are 
possible, considerable time may 
have to be spent in such education 
after installation of the equipment. 

Merchandise Mart officials and 
tenants believe they have just 
scratched the surface of possibili- 
ties for use of the automatic 
equipment. By extensive research 
in the coming years in cooperation 
with the General Business Service 
Corporation and the International 
Business Machines Corporation, 
applications of the installations 
and market-tenant services are 
expected to be materially extended. 
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Smal] Business Service 
EDERAL research agencies can 


provide much of the factual 
material needed to run operations 
in smaller American companies. To 
help these businesses in using pub- 
lished aids, unpublished informa- 


tion, and advisory assistance ob- 
tainable through the Government, 
the business management service 
of the University of Illinois has 
published a roundup of all such 
Government services, Federal Serv- 
ice for Small Business, available by 


writing the university. 











How to make an 


Office Manager’s 
job easier... 





Office Organization: Scope, Duties of 
Office and Its Manager — Operation and 
Control. 

Human Element: Building the Office 
Force—Job Analysis—Employee Activities, 

rvices — Developing Supervisors — Com- 
pensation — Employee, Public Relations — 
Security Plans. 

Physical: Office Layout, Flow of Work 
— Environment — Maintenance — Appear- 
ance — Working Conditions — Heating, 
Ventilating, Lighting — Use of Space — 
Noise Control — Sanitation. 

Operation: Office Furniture, Equipment 
—Supplies; Purchase, Control—Office Meth- 
ods — Procedures— Work Simplification — 
Correspondence, Filing —- Communications 
— Recording Systems — Reception. 

Control: Planning, Scheduling, Dis- 
patching Work — Measuring Performance 
—Cost Control — Budgets — Reports — 
Preparation, Use of Manuals — 





Sources of Intormation. 


Management Working Data: 

Check Lists — Production Statistics 
— Office Customs — Standard Sizes 
for Forms; Specimens. 
Edited by COLEMAN L. MAZE, 
A.M., M.C.S., Ph.D., with the 
help of 110 Contributing and Con- 
sulting Editers Drawn from the 
Blue Book of American Business, 
Industry and Education. Written 
Under the Auspices of The National 
Office Management Association. 





Tue RONALD Press CoMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


SEND me, for examination, 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT, Maze. Within 
5 days I will either remit $6, plus a few 
cents postage, or return the book. 


Address 
ao 
ae 


|THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY giutetatate 


Here are tested ways to 
beat today’s office man- 
agement headaches .. . 


COMPLETE, practical, up-to-date, 
this Handbook on OFFICE MAN- 
AGEMENT is based on the experi- 
ence of 836 of America's best managed 
companies. It was written under the 
auspices of The National Office Man- 
agement Association — 870 pages 
packed with methods modern office 
managers are using to meet today's 
unprecedented office problems. 


NO MATTER what your question 
— office layout — selection of equip- 
ment, personnel—day-to-day problems 
of smooth operation — you'll get 
quick help in the Handbook. Charts, 
illustrations, — forms, examples give 
you complete visualization. Check 
lists cover hundreds of important 
points often overlooked. 


YOU PROFIT from the experience 
of others — in countless ways — when 
you use the Handbook. It is the one 
reference manual of its kind .. . 
“a book which was crying to be 
compiled,” says AMERICAN BUSINESS. 

870 pages — 169 illustrations $ 6 
s 


— 12 master management check 
lists — over 2500 indexed items 


ere 


5-DAY EXAMINATION 


a copy of 
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ONE calculator 
for EVERYTHING 


for EVERY type of Problem and EVERY type of 
Business...a Friden fully automatic calculator. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Pi or 
a _ - 
—— 8 mn — or 


TRANSPORTATION GENERAL BUSINESS 


























Business needs answers ...to individual figure work 





problems. FRIDEN has these answers. Yes, there’s a 






model of the size, price and capacity to fit your own 





requirements. Telephone your local Friden office for a 






demonstration. Try before you Buy — the Friden way! 






Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 






Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A.* SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Film Features Filing 


N many offices “It must be some- 
where” is a familiar wail when 
the boss wants a certain paper and 
unsystematic files are systemati- 
cally ransacked in a fruitless effort 
to produce the document. 

Remington Rand has picked up 
the wail and used it as a title for 
its new color motion picture which 
shows how such trying moments 
can be eliminated. “It Must Be 
Somewhere” is a 28-minute film 
featuring professional actors, 
cleverly written script, expert 
direction, and produced by a leacd- 
ing industrial film organization. 

The movie opens with a nerve- 
jangling moment in an office where 
an executive almost loses a cus- 
tomer because an important paper 
cannot be located in the files. The 
executive later puts the heat on his 
employees, and the office manager 
puts his finger on the trouble: A 
filing system that needs to be re- 
organized. Remington Rand’s sin- 
plified alphabetic filing system— 
Variadex—then begins to steal 
scenes, and the new scientific sys- 
tem is installed. 

The old-fashioned, poorly 
lighted, badly located, and crowded 
file room with its collection of 
obsolete equipment gives way to a 
department that is scientifically 
laid out for streamlined efficiency. 
The old tune, “It must be some- 


> changes to a faster tempo 


where,’ 
that sounds something like “It’ll 
only take a moment.” Results are 
stepped up efficiency, boosted 
morale, and more work handled by 
fewer people. 

Of particular interest is the ce- 
tailed presentation of how the 
various filing methods availalle 
for specific jobs in the office can be 
applied to speed up operations and 
eliminate waste motions. 

The color film is available free 
of charge, together with projec- 
tion equipment and services of «n 
experienced operator, through 
Remington Rand’s Systems Divi- 
sion, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 
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OFFICES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Offices Must 
Be Planned 


January 1949 ° 


A large company had its offices 
remodeled recently, and the morale 
of executives and clerical workers 
hit a new high. Visitors were awed 
at the layout and had all sorts of 
nice things to say about the 
change. Then the 
leveled off a little, and everybody 
began to fall back into his general 
work routine. Soon, however, ex- 
ecutives began to notice that the 
new wastebaskets they liked so 


enthusiasm 


well seemed to be getting in the 
thought the filing 
cabinets took up too much room 
and were badly placed. There 
wasn’t enough drawer space and 


way. They 


no room to add more. One person 
complained about the lighting 
above his desk. It didn’t take top 
management long to see _ the 
trouble: The offices were beautiful 
but not well planned. They were 
designed for looks, not efficiency. 


This office has plenty of space for the type work in which 
Oren Arbogust, Inc., specializes. With everything in its 
proper place, the appearance is neat and uncluttered. No 
wastebaskets or filing cabinets are standing in the way, 
and yet they are easily accessible. Wilson Arbogust has 
within reach various reference books, files on clients, 
typewriter, and drawing board. Now turn the page to see 
how the same office looks after sections are pulled out 





This is how the same office looks with the typewriter and drawing board ready for use, and with the table top lifted to 
reveal the dictionary. Note the wastebasket built into the cabinet at the left center and the book shelves in the corner. 
The filing cabinet at the right opens in the next office and occupies unessential space on and under this built-in table 


boa 


Offices in Small Area 


HEN Oren Arbogust, Inc., 

moved its offices from Chicago’s 
Michigan Avenue to a skyscraper 
overlooking the Chicago River, 
there were many things to be done 
in a small amount of space. 

Specializing in industrial human 
relations, the company needed of- 
fices to fit its particular needs. 
Drawing boards were required for 
making layouts, typewriters for 
recording pages of prose, plenty 
of drawer space for design and 
drawing equipment and for various 
records of clients. 

Comfortable chairs and _ so/as 
were necessary, and a_ striking 
over-all appearance was believed 
essential in making a pleasant im- 
pression on their own personnel 
and on prospective clients. Space 
was needed, of course, for waste- 


Oren Arbogust’s office has built-in cabinets along two walls that hold books baskets, reference books, and dic- 


and hide radiators. Note the partition in the corner that hides the coat rack tionaries, too. 
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With all its specialized prob- 
lems, Arbogust’s requirements 
were similar in many ways to those 
of other businesses with small of- 
tices. Radiators were standing bare 
and ugly in every room, and the 
walls were drab and uninspiring. 

Oren Arbogust, head of the firm, 
presented his problem to Olson De- 
signers. The result is a group of 
streamlined offices with every piece 
of furniture, equipment, and space 
utilized. Many of the furnishings 
were custom built by Olson, while 
others were bought from _ stock. 
Entire cost of the remodeling, 
which includes two offices, large 
workroom, and reception room, is 
approximately $4,500. 

The general appearance of the 
offices is one of compactness and 
neatness. Everything fits into a 
particular space. Built-in cabinets 
hide radiators and wastebaskets 
and hold numerous books, files, and 
records. 

Mr. Arbogust’s office is about 
14 by 14 feet. It has a large desk 
with drawers designed for specific 
uses, and a disappearing drawing 
board pulls out at one side so that 


A filing cabinet that never gets in the way. It occupies 
space on the other side that would otherwise be unused 
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Mr. Arbogust and an artist can 
work closely in making their pre- 
liminary layouts. Books in the 
built-in shelves are within easy 
reach, and a regular cabinet file is 
built into one wall. A sofa fits into 
the space just in front of the desk, 
and clients can relax comfortably 
and still be close enough for con- 
versation. A partition hides a hat 
and coat rack in one corner, and a 
wastebasket is built into part of 
the cabinet. 

The second office is more or less 
a combination office and workroom. 
It is about 12 by 14 feet. Drawing 
boards and typewriters slide out 
from the work tables that line the 
walls, and a large dictionary is 
hidden by a section of a table. To 
look up a word, the top is simply 
lifted, a light comes on, and the 
illuminated dictionary is under- 
neath. One wall of this office is 
covered with black wallpaper— 
made by F. Schumacher & Com- 
pany—that has striking orange 
figures as a contrast. 

The third office is about 14 by 
14 feet and has two long work 
tables. Black wallpaper with bright 


splashes covers one wall and is 
probably the first thing noticed by 
a visitor presenting a card through 
the window that separates this of- 
fice from the reception room. The 
two rooms are separated by a 
fluted glass wall that 
about 10 feet high. It is a product 
of the Blue Ridge Glass Company. 
The reception room is small, about 
6 by 81% feet, but has a built-in 
sofa. A 
cabinet whose design is in keeping 


extends 


radio is enclosed in a 


with the general styling of the of- 
fices. A specially made end table is 
used for a magazine rack. 

Each working area in the offices 
has its own desk lamp to assure 
adequate lighting. An unusual 
lighting system running above one 
table was experimented with when 
the offices were first moved, but it 
was found to be inferior to in- 
dividual lamps. 

Many of the lighting fixtures 
are custom made. Some of them are 
General Electric’s Lumiline. The 
floors are covered with Armstrong 
linoleums. Floors in the old offices 
were bright red, but these are in 
darker and softer tones. 


Black wallpaper with strikingly bright figures attracts 
the attention of clients and others who enter the office 
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Seven Simple 
Forms 


(Continued from page 26) 


| card shows at a glance the mate- 
| rials ordered, received, cut, en 
route, and on hand. Copies to the 
order department signal necessit y 


for cancellations or purchases of 


8-Column Adding Machine 
Capacity 999,999.99 


raw materials well in advance of 
deadlines. 

Meanwhile, the shipping depar'- 
ment is checking and _ posting 
packaging and shipment of each 
item on each order, and planning 
its schedule for weeks ahead. Up- 
stairs, the billing department is 
simultaneously beating its once- 


customer billings. Billing then re- 
turns its copy of the much-used 


ITs A WORLD -FAME D | Order Analysis Form to the Order 


| ' 
| mad rush with prepreparation cf 
| 
| 


Analysis department, for setting 


up shipment control and mapping 

| out future controls for each 
| department. 

Behind the mahogany and glass 


brick walls of H. & L. Block execu- 


tive offices, meanwhile, intensive 


planning is stemming from the 
| roots of the information contained 
|in the order analysis system. 
| Market trends are being plotted, 


| sales staff performances analyzed 
and related to known potentials, 
| and data being assembled for ac- 
vertising and promotion. (Block’s 
| advertising manager even visua!- 


plus applicable taxes 


OOOO 
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Built in the Burroughs tradi- 


rears! 
tion to serve you day-in, day-out ... for a — 
Why accept less when a Burroughs costs so little: 
e this Burroughs offers at $125 thea 
parable price. Then put it to 
rroughs office today, or 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


+ 


W orld-famed! W orld-used! 


izes a system of copy-testing de- 
rived from the Keysort plan!) 
That this entire system, with «ll “the 


. 4 
RUN'S 


AY 


of its desirable results, is based on indu: 
| a handful of simplified forms is see 
| the most remarkable thing about ae 
| it, even to the mind of Charles open 
| Block, who started the whole an 
| thing. For condensed within tiie publi 
| paper confines of these few fornis techr 


—there are seven of them in all-— mg 
1eS 


out how much mor 
any adding machine of com 
work for you. Call your nearest Be 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 

Prices slightly higher in Canada 
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of operating experience, a mode'n 
| adaptation of streamlined opera'- 
| ing methods, and a key to the suc- 
|.cessful operation of one of our 
| most complicated industries. 
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ple ond MADUD UHH HELTON 


According to Lawrence A. Appley, president of the American Management Associa- 
tion, greater attention will be given in 1949 to methods for selecting and training 
executives and first-line foremen and supervisors. Supervisory practices will be 
studied to see that employees are recognized as respected community members 











Virgil L. Rankin, president of the Public Relations Society of America, speaks at 
the meeting opening the Newark Business Library’s new Public Relations section 


Newark Library Section 
To Aid All Business 
Public Relations 


Business attention will be focused on 
“the stream of creative and enlightening 
industrial, civic, and social material 
issued on all aspects of public relations,” 
if the Business Library of Newark, New 
Jersey, has its way. The library has 
opened a newssection on public relations 
whichsshould haye widespread effect. 

The section includes a collection of 
publicatioys on the history, principles, and 
techniques of public relations, along with 
illustrations and interpretation of activi- 
ties in all fields. A recent competition 
for best annual reports and publication 
ef municipal report planning ideas gave 
stimulus to the library’s move to estab- 
lish the collection. Scope of the collection 
is fully. detailed in a recent Business 
Library “bulletin on business literature, 
listing major items that it has. 
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Wisconsin Center Pushes 
Improved Industrial 
Relations 


Mid-December organization of a new 
university industrial relations center for 
“keeping research and __ productive 
scholarship abreast of the times” was 
announced last month. President Edwin 
B. Fred of the University of Wisconsin 
reported that a 14-man advisory council 
of the state’s top economic leaders was 
already charting group policy. 

“A reasonabiy satisfactory relation- 
ship between management and labor, one 
which considers the good of the general 
public,” was called by councilmen the 
price of satisfactory continuation of our 
American system. Both industry and 
labor leaders attended the meeting on 
the University of Wisconsin campus. 

Results of research at the center will 
be made available to all industry as needs 
become apparent. 


Find Labor Harmony in 
Continuous Collective 
Bargaining 


“Impressive evidence that industrial 
peace and a healthy employer-employee 
relationship are natural products of a 
process of continuous collective bargain- 
ing’ was announced at the end of 
December by the National 
Association. The report stressed that 


Planning 


paternalism, “no matter how well-mean- 
ing,” is no substitute for genuine collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Involved in this Causes of Industrial 
Peace study are the International Chemi- 
cal Workers Union, AFL, and_ the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Company of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Dewey & 
Almy has not suffered financially because 
of its arrangements. Nor is its position 
unusual. “In most of its widely diversified 
lines it faces stiff competition.” 

Three phases building toward present 
relations were first a well-meaning com- 
pany paternalism which resulted in un- 
reasonable union demands, then open 
antagonism to top management and the 
union by lower management, and a final 
shift to new attituces and human rela- 
tions _ skills satisfactory 
results. 

The healthy picture results from top 
management’s early acceptance of the 
union and its sincere desire to develop 
healthy relationships. Skill and com- 
petence were developed by all manage- 
ment from top to foremen, who accept 


leading to 


processes and responsibilities of collec- 
tive bargaining. Effective communica- 
tions between management organizations 
and between management and the union 
were established. The union enjoys 
strength and can thus be responsible, 
though wide local autonomy exists. 

Contributing reasons include accept- 
ance by the union of private ownership 
and operation of the industry. Neither 
party adopts legalistic approaches to 
collective bargaining; management and 
union both spend more time solving con- 
crete problems in negotiations than de- 
fining abstract principles. Management 
consults the union and encourages its 
participation in making decisions that 
will have a major effect on production 
or working conditions. 





Plant operators charge a cupola in the new National Bearing Division factory of The American Brake Shoe Company at 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. The new charge goes into the oven at right while another is weighed on the movable scale, left 


Factory Planning Improves 
Industrial Relations 


Industrial relations within any plant 
can be improved by the use of pension 
plans, profit sharing, liberal wage poli- 
cies, and the like. But there are other 
bases for good industrial relations be- 
yond the employee service field. Some of 
these impinge strongly on other factors 
making for successful business and so 
demand even closer attention than if they 
did not overlap. 

One of the major areas where this 
overlap occurs is in industrial equipment 
and arrangement, where even small im- 
provements can do much for morale as 
well as for productivity. Skilled arrange- 
ment of new machines and careful layout 
of plants is a sure cure for much in- 
dustrial woe. 

Such thinking went into the planning 
of the National Bearing Division of The 
American Brake Shoe Company. This 
nonferrous foundry, newest of Brake 
Shoe’s six postwar plants, is one of 
several units in Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

Although the new plant will be larger 
than older installations, main reasons for 
the expected boost in productivity are 
careful planning of new equipment, re- 
cently developed techniques, and plant 
layout. Construction was completed in 
December 1947, after about a year and 
a half of building time. Architect J. 
Gordon Turnbull, Inec., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, worked closely with National 
Bearing’s engineering staff and the con- 
struction and maintenance department 
of American Brake Shoe. 

A total of 185,245 square feet of floor 
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space, about 41% acres, includes a 2-story 
office and employee service building, 
main foundry building and machine shop, 
and separate heating plant. All construc- 
tion is of brick, concrete, and structural 
metal. 

Aside from the spaciousness of the 
plant, giving each employee over 400 
square feet, carefully planned building 
developments include large tunnels, 
pipes, and conveyor systems for sand 
handling, dust collecting equipment for 
ventilation and fire prevention, and dif- 
fusion of light throughout the building. 
Fluorescent light is used in the machine 
shop and incandescent types in the rest 
of the plant. Here workers can devote 
full production skill to the job. The 
plant is also equipped with the newest 
means of material handling to eliminate 
back-breaking labor. 

Improvements are in evidence in al- 
most every department of the new 
foundry. Ventilation is good with some- 
times as many as eight changes of air a 
minute. Sand-handling, laborious and 
dirty in old-time foundries, is entirely 
mechanical. Three separate systems 
handle green sand, dry sand, and core 
sand. Core room equipment is of the 
newest design, including a weighing scale 
and two muller-type mixes. Large cores 
are handled directly from the core de- 
partment to the mold set-up floors. 
Floor molding is serviced by a sand- 
slinger, used for medium and large 
molds of green or dry sand. Other molds 
are made in separate sections, and all are 


served by two l-ton overhead cranes. 

Total melting capacity of the new 
plant is about 200,000 pounds a diay. 
Equipment in the furnace department 
includes two cupolas, six direct-fire 
rotary furnaces, seven pit crucible melt- 
ing furnaces, two tilting crucible melting 
furnaces, one small tilting reverberatory 
furnace with a capacity of 3,000 pounils, 
and one large reverberatory furnace 
with a capacity of 20,000 pounds. 

Plant machine shop is laid out in four 
lanes with heavy work handled in west 
lane, including facilities for hydrostatic 
testing of pressure castings—blast fur- 
nace plates, tuyeres, coolers, etc. One of 
the center lanes is devoted to bench 
work; the other to miscellaneous heavy 
bronze machining. East lane equipment 
is designed for precision machining of 
diesel, similar type main, connecting rod, 
and piston bearings. 


Connecting rod bearings get rough 
boring in modernized machine shop 
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Studies Tell Companies 
How to Improve Their 
Communications 


“Although American corporations issue 
more than 5,000 magazines with a com- 
hined circulation of 50,000,000 monthly, 
these fail to cover the major interests 
of the employees for whom they are pub- 
lished,” Edward L. Bernays, public re- 
lations counsel, stated last month. 

A recent study by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, suggesting 
house organ inadequacies, indicated that 
less than 10 per cent discuss such prob- 
lems as arbitration, bonuses, holidays, 
hours, industrial relations, job evalua- 
tions, plant rules, price policies, strikes, 
union contracts, vacation plans, or wages. 

Answering industry claims of high 
readership, public relations experts claim 
a large degree of ineffectiveness for the 
publications. One estimate revealed only 
13 per cent published any information 
about the Taft-Hartley labor law. 

Newest report on the subject comes 
from the Princeton Industrial Relations 
Section. Management, it reports, fails to 
know its own aims in rank-and-file com- 
munication, does not take effective action, 
or write simply and interestingly. Upper 
management is too ready to relinquish 
these responsibilities to others. 

Recommendations: Clarifying manage- 
ment aims, continuous review of methods, 
strengthening of supervisory channels, 
and determination of optimum use of 
unions possible in transmitting informa- 
tion as well as careful use of house 
organs. Expansion of company informa- 
tion service seems in order. 


Employee Security Is 
Prime ‘‘Must’’ for 
Industry 


Business must offer employees reason- 
able security if it would avoid a Govern- 
ment-provided security pattern in all in- 
dustrial fields, according to Harry A. 
Bullis, General Mills, Inc., board chair- 
man. Basic to all human desire, Mr. 
Bullis told the Congress of American 
Industry last month, is security for self 
and family. 

In general, business can do more to 
advance this security than it has been 
doing. “This problem in human relations 
should challenge the best that is in us,” 
he stated. 

“We must constantly keep this open- 
door policy before our employees. I be- 
lieve this is the greatest weapon that 
business has today against the ‘isms’ 
attacking America. Give opportunity to 
the man who wants opportunity, and he 
will make the most of it and be a great 
booster for the American way of life.” 

Employees should not be treated as 
mere cogs in the wheel or pickets in a 
fence. This will do more to drive them 
from sympathy with present ideas than 
any other factor. “They must be ac- 
cepted as associates who have self-respect 
and self-confidence. Each should be 
given the opportunity to advance if he 
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or she is willing to pay the price in 
intelligent hard work.” 

In this connection it is urgent for in- 
dustry to overcome the problem of 
monotony on the production line and to 
show employees the road to satisfaction 
in their work. 

“All too often management seems to 
say, ‘Men, I am the team!’ But what it 
should be saying, loudly and proudly, is 
‘Men, we are all on the team, and we will 
win together.’ ” 


How Labor-Management 
Committee Solves 
Job Headaches 


Many companies’ that established 
labor-management committees during the 
war and peacetime conversion years have 
found recently that there was little for 
these groups to do. Idling along at low 
power, the cooperative organizations have 
begun to lose much of their value as a 
force for industrial harmony as well as 
their coordinating power. 

Such companies, looking for areas 
where their committee groups could func- 
tion to advantage got an eye-opener last 
month when the Apex Electrical Manu- 
facturing Company started operations 
on a new plan. The setup, a placement 
bureau for laid-off workers, opened at 
the end of the year at the company’s 
Cleveland plant where some layoffs had 
already taken place. 

Like some other companies producing 
home appliances, Apex has had to curtail 
its working force due to changing 
economic conditions in the current period 
of uncertainty. Already some 300 of its 
plant workers have been laid off, and 
company reports estimated at least 700 
more would have joined them by the 
start of the new year. This reduction in 
plant personnel reduces Apex’s working 
force to about two-thirds of its capacity 
number. 

In line with a company policy of close 
cooperation between the company and 
unions which have organized employees, 
the Apex Placement Bureau for dis- 
charged organized men was set up. Man- 
agement and union organizations not 
only cooperate in sponsoring the new 
placement bureau, but both join in fur- 
nishing personnel to operate it. So, mem- 
bers of cooperating unions—International 
Association of Machinists, unaffiliated, 
and AFL units of the polishers, painters, 
patternmakers, toolmakers, molders, and 
office workers unions—work side by 
side with foremen and other managerial 
personnel in operating the bureau. 

The unit’s initial task was a canvass of 
all Cleveland companies in an effort to 
discover organizations that were still ex- 
panding and which could absorb per- 
sonnel released by Apex. Special em- 
phasis was laid on fitting discharged 
workers to the right job openings so 
that placements would be satisfactory. 
In the first 2 days of operation, follow- 
ing initial surveys, the company reported 
the bureau had already referred 15 
separated employees to jobs. 








IT’S NEW! 
IT’S DIFFERENT! 


IT’S EFFECTIVE! 


for fighting WINTER COLDS 
and air-borne infections. 





The NEW 
COLUMBIA 
GLYCO-MASTER 
dispensing 

GLY CO-CIDE 


Substantial drops in absenteeism are 
reported by company and department 
heads everywhere when the new 
Columbia Glyco- 

Master dispenser 

and the time- 

proven destroyer 

of air-borne bac- 

teria and_ cold 

viruses — Glyco- 

Cide — are used. 

Have this great 

cold fighting and 

deodorizing combination installed in 
your office or plant today. 


Columbia also announces the manu- 
facture of a smaller unit known as 
the Glyco-Master, Jr. for home in- 
stallation — or small offices. It gives 
the same efficient performance on a 
lesser scale. 


In addition to the above items Colum- 
bia Chemical offers a glycol dispens- 
ing unit that can be installed in 
your present air-conditioning system. 
Designed by an outstanding air-con- 
ditioning expert, this new machine 
is compact, flexible and tailor-made 
to your specifications. Installation is 
reasonable, and users report excellent 
results. 


Write for complete details 


For Restaurant and Cafeteria 





dishwashing protection 





Green Cross Tablets, compounded 
with a quaternary ammonium base 
have proven highly effective for 
dishwashing and restaurant equip- 
ment sterilization. Swipe tests show 
zero bacteria counts. Does not harm 
hands or skin and does not cloud 
water or leave film on surface. 


Columbia Chemical Co. 
if S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW SOURCE BOOK 


At Your Finger Tips! 
1,477 Publicity and 


Public Relations Procedures 


Now for the first time, you can have an 
instant reference to over 1,477 publicity 
and PR functions. Built on facts and up- 
to-the-minute case histories, ‘“Tested Pub- 
lic Relations and Publicity Procedures” 
covers every function in detail. It’s jam- 
packed with over 100 check lists . . . with 
actual reproductions of material used by 
successful organizations. 


The author, Herbert M. Baus, shows how 
to accomplish your objective, where to 
start, how to organize and follow through, 
how to make your program work. 


Here are some of the procedures covered: 


© 36 ways to tell your story through 
pressure groups 

© 24 ways to improve employee 
relations 

© 59 ways to communicate with 
stockholders 
83 ways to spark annual reports 
30 ways to improve dealer 
relations 
26 ways to tie-in local merchan- 
dising events 

© 13 ways to improve community 
relations 

© 42 ways to create news for your 
firm 

© 45 ways to secure press publicity 


Extra bonus with purchase 


Free special introductory bonus of six 
monthly supplements without extra charge 
when you purchase this study. This offer is 
limited, so order your free inspection copy 
today. Just fill in and mail the coupon. 


F 4 E E i Free lnetect : j 


To: National Research Bureau, Inc. 
Department 151, 415 N. Dearborn 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

1, Send us for 10 days’ FREE inspection, the 

oa study “Tested Public Relations and 

Publicity Procedures.” 

2. Send memo invoice for $30.00. 

8. After 10 days’ free inspection we will either 

return the study or pass your invoice, Should we 

purchase guide, we'll receive six monthly 
supplements without extra charge. 


(Please Print) 


Company Name 


Fe we OOS S24 8828888088284688888282 
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Legion Lauds Company on 
Its Record of Disabled 
Veteran Employment 


An outstanding record in the hiring of 
disabled veterans has been set by the 
Indiana Harbor Works of Inland Steel 
Company, according to a citation of the 
American Legion. The legion presented 
a plaque in honor of the accomplish- 
ment to A. P. Miller, Indiana Harbor 
general superintendent, shown at the 
extreme left in the picture below. 

Of 26 certificates awarded to industrial 
companies, Inland Steel’s award was the 
only one in the Northern Midwest. The 
26 finalists who received certificates 
similar to this legion award were selected 
from a suggested list of 3,000 firms which 
have good records of disabled veteran 
employment. Firms were recommended 
for the honor by the Legion’s National 
Employment Committee. 

Currently, Inland Steel employs 196 
veterans of both World War I and 
World War II. Plans for the employ- 
ment of these disabled men were laid 
well before the end of the Second World 
War. Coding of all Indiana Harbor oc- 
cupations served as a placement guide. 
With surveys and classifications of these 
2,606 jobs completed, areas were de- 
signated especially for disabled veteran 
employment. Chief consideration of jobs 
in these areas was the kind of adjust- 
ments that would be necessary in the 
job as well as in the veteran who would 
have to fill it. 

Disabled veterans work at Inland as 
inspectors, weighmasters, motor inspec- 
tors, clerks, laboratory assistants, and 
similar operators. Without exception 
they are reported doing excellent jobs 
and their safety records are well above 
other industrial workers. 


Foot Clinic Minimizes 
Production, Labor 


Troubles 


Work should be more pleasant for em- 
ployees. This is one of the cardinal points 
in efforts to make workers more efficient, 
and efforts of the Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills of Atlanta, Georgia, have long been 
bent in this direction. 

These efforts have started from the 
bottom. If a person’s feet hurt, manage 
ment reasoned, he hurts all over. The 
result of this reasoning was establish 
ment of the first industrial foot clinic 
in the South. Here workers can go for 
treatment of calluses and bunions, ge: 
rid of ingrowing toenails, or get relief 
from fatigue. 

A part-time podiatrist employed in th: 
new foot clinic is available to employee: 
2 hours a day 5 times a week—and th: 
service is free. Hours are staggered i: 
such a way that the attendant is avail 
able mornings and afternoons on alter 
nate days so each shift has an oppor 
tunity to visit the clinic. 

The idea comes from _ Personne! 
Director Troy Stone, who noticed in 
plant inspections that many workers 
went off duty looking overly tired and a 
few limped away from spindles where 
they had worked all day. Results of the 
podiatrist’s efforts have been prompt 
and pleasant for officials of the company 
as well as employees. Absenteeism has 
dropped off markedly and production 
has increased, causing the company to 
regard the $2,000 to $3,000 cost of the 
clinic as an excellent investment. Super- 
visors also report that plant morale has 
increased noticeably in the months that 
have passed since the foot clinic was 
instituted as a progressive management 
technique. 


American Legion certificate honoring its outstanding record in employment 
of disabled veterans is admired by Inland Steel’s Indiana Harbor Works officials 
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Employees Learn About Plant Construction 


covers items of technical interest, com- 
pany policy, and other issues considered 
important for management and em- 
ployees alike. Profuse illustrations, in- 


New plant construction at _ the cently. Featured in a company employee- ane alk aitedeiamanin al 
em- Duquesne Light Company’s Frank R. education drive, the work was made es bs pho grap aS ye rae wa 
yints Phillips power station got a complete, subject of a tour for employees of the rae ~f “% wr oyees he i _ s “4 
ient, though somewhat unusual, inspection re- Dravo Corporation of Pittsburgh, whose char Pai = oons graphically present- 
itton Machinery Division is conducting the yee —_ ' 

stions are treated clearly. Manage- 


been 


work. 


ment here will not be misunderstood. 


Similar inspection tours are being con- 
—_ ducted by company officials in most of 
age- . ou the major projects company divisions are 
The bi mien currently doing. Trips have been made 
lish- to such widely varied installations as 
linic river towboats built by the company and 
- for r ibe important units in power projects con- 
ducted by the company. 
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Ber Power station construction, shown in 01 \ J 
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the illustration, is being done on the west —n / 
7" bank of the Ohio River. A 
yees 20 mies 325 miles 
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Industry Gives Workers 


vail Access to a Lot of 
oi Good Facts 
~” “Produce Better—Live Better,” “Forg- 
nnel ing Ahead,” “Two Million Dollars for a 
tin tt Crescent Wrench!” These are sample 
kers heads from issues of the Crescent News- 
rd a ‘ \ letter, distributed to employees of the 
here Crescent Tool Company of Jamestown, 
the Dravo construction job at Duquesne New York. Cartoons and charts liven up monthly 
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The outstanding monthly news sheet news letter sent to Crescent men 


Light Company plant seen by workers 











A satisfied customer is our best advertisement 


During 1948 Slater System, Inc., un- 
dertook a second in-plant feeding 
operation for Radio Corporation of 
America, a third for Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation and a seventh 
for Philco Corporation. 





The INDUSTRIAL 
FEEDING PROBLEM... 
solved by 


SPECIALISTS 


Such requests for our food service 
for additional plants by companies 
which we are already serving is evi- 
dence of outstanding performance 
and customer satisfaction. 


Included among those industrial concerns 
for which we are now operating in more 
than one plant are: American Can Company, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc., Continental Can Co., Inc., Crown Can 
Company, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., The 
Curtis Publishing Company, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., The Electric Stor- 
age Battery Co., and Sharp & Dohme, Inc. 


SLATER SYSTEM, INC. 


Lombard at 25th 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. 


Write for a complete description of 
our service and list of our clients 
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Blames Race Prejudice 
On Coupon Clippers 


In an interesting editorial in the 
Federation News, published by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, Elliott 
Carlton attacks prejudice and hints that 
management encourages it in order to 
keep groups within the unions fighting 
among themselves: 

“The election is over—but you still 
have to work for a living. Unless some 
rich relative wills you some cash, the 
chances are good that your job is about 
your only means of support. 

“No, there’s no use kidding ourselves! 
None of us is likely to die rich. 

“Not that that’s so important. What 
good is it to be rich when you’re dead? 
It’s a lot better to be not quite so poor 
when you're alive. 

“And that’s what the labor movement 
is for, Brother. That’s why we’re union 
men. 

“Let’s remember that what’s good for 
you is good for the union. You can turn 
that around, too! What’s good for the 
union is good for you. 





TONICS 


Give your system more 

appeal with colorful 

posters changed weekly 

under our low-cost sub- 

scription plan. Attrac- 

tive modern-style cabi- 
nets sold sepa- 
rately. Write for 
details, samples 
and prices. 


PERSONNEL 


MATERIALS COMPANY 
Suite 1450, 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 
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“There are some who never forget that. 
They fight unions tooth and nail. Some- 
times they fight them openly—by refus- 
ing to arbitrate, or by lockouts. 

“Lots of times they use under-the- 
snake’s-belly tactics. That’s when they 
try to get us mad at each other by 
spreading prejudice. 

“Suppose a guy’s car breaks down. 
Does it matter to that car whether the 
mechanic is a Catholic, Jew, or Protes- 
tant? Does it matter whether he’s black 
or white? 

“As long as the mechanic is a good 
workingman, it doesn’t matter at all. 

“But there are Big Boys in front offices 
—and Big Boys cutting coupons—who 
try to make us believe that a working- 
man’s race, religion, or ancestors make 
a difference in your shop or in your 
office. 

“They’ve a reason. They know that if 
they can get us to split into quarreling, 
prejudiced groups, our union will be 
torn apart.” 


When Is a Profit 
Not a Profit ? 


The CIO News has a good time with 
the two Harvard economists who couldn’t 
agree on profits before a Congressional 
committee. The headline over the story 
read, “Heard Latest? $20 Billion in 
Profits Just Illusion.” 

After giving the stand of labor econ- 
omists, the News went on to editorialize 
a bit about Sumner Slichter’s testimony: 

“Some business economists trotted out 
a novel theory—that those $20 billion net 
profits are just an optical illusion. 

“Sumner Slichter, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, maintained that in 3 years 
American industry has overstated its 
profits by nearly 161, billion dollars. 

“Slichter’s viewpoint was disputed by 
another Harvard professor, Seymour 
Harris, who found profits too high and 
advocated a rise in profits taxes.” 

If you think the economists are con- 
fused, just imagine the bewilderment of 
the Congressmen. 


Tells Unions How to 
Fight the Speed-Up 


The Illinois Standard editors con- 
tend that the speed-up will be a key 
issue in fourth round wage negotiations. 
“Workers are being driven to produce 
more in less time. Output per worker to- 
day is about 35 per cent higher than be- 
fore the war. 

“Three ways to fight the speed-up are: 

“1. Insist on Taft-Hartley Act repeal. 

“2. Block any attempted introduction 
of speed-up methods. 

“3. Guard against trick clauses in con- 
tracts.” 


CONGRESSMAN DRIPP 





by, 
. (Vain 
“Let’s have them all jailed for contempt of Congress.” 


(CIO News 


AF'L Creates Council to 
Lobby for Legislation 


To further the legislative policy 
adopted by the 67th convention, AFI. 
delegates voted to establish a new, na 
tional legislative council. 

All legislative activities of the AFI. 
will be coordinated by the council. 

In other words, the AFL is in politics 
to stay. Most of our readers know that 
up until the last few years, the AFL at 
least gave lip service to Sam Gompers’ 
edict to keep out of politics. Mr. Gompers 
had nothing against politics, but he 
feared that a union that suffered a 
political defeat was not in as good a 
spot as one that was non-partisan at 
election time. AFL executives today, 
however, feel that times have change, 
and that the best way to prevent labor 
legislation it doesn’t want is to get into 
the political arena along with those who 
want it. 


White-Collar Union for 
Return to All Controls 


The White Collar Unionist, published 
monthly by the National Federation of 
Salaried Unions, predicts a gloomy new 
year. In the holiday issue, the editer 
predicts that fourth round wage in- 
creases will bring still higher prices. 

Because this is an independent unio, 
it often takes a slightly different star 
from the two big internationals. Tie 
federation asks for both price and wave 
controls to stem the tide. 

The federation is also concerned over 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. Not 
that it doesn’t want it repealed, but 
simply that it fears a return to “dis- 
criminatory practices against unaffiliated 
unions” on the part of the NLRB. 
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WORK-IMPROVEMENT FILM 


The main office of a large cosmetic 
manufacturer decided to install a sug- 
yestion program—just like that! A com- 
mittee was appointed. Magazine articles 
were clipped. Phone calls were made to 
companies who had suggestion plans in 
order to get the low-down on organiza- 
tion. And before the prexy could say, 
“Three exciting shades of Passion Purple 
lipstick,” he had a suggestion plan. 

It was installed. The office employees 
were told that they would receive 10 per 
cent of the estimated savings from any 
suggestion they turned in. Three-color 
posters were tacked above the suggestion 
box. Pencils, suggestion forms, and places 
to write suggestions were spotted at con- 
venient intervals all over the big office. 

Three months later, the 400 office em- 
ployees had turned in a handful of sug- 
gestions—all bad. The office manager, 
just a shade away from being a manic 
depressive anyhow, wanted to junk the 
whole program and write the loss off as 
“donations to charitable organizations, 
churches, etc.” 

But because this is a Republic produc- 


ew in Tbs 


tion, there was a blare of trumphets, 
a roll of drums, and in walked a rep- 
resentative from The Standard Register 
Company, just in the nick of time. He 
had a film on work simplification in the 
office. He wanted to show it to the 
cosmetic company’s employees and dem- 
onstrate the principles of work simplifi- 
cation. Something clicked in the office 
manager’s tortured brain. Here was the 
answer to his almost defunct sugges- 
tion plan—maybe, that is. 

He arranged to have the film shown to 
small groups of employees. Jobs, as they 
were performed in the company’s office, 
were set up, and the whole group worked 
on them after seeing the film. Both the 
employees and the executives got the 
idea. This was a lead-off to the kind of 
suggestions that the company wanted: 
Better methods, money-saving methods, 
work simplification. The suggestions be- 
gan to roll in. 

Now the cosmetic company is proud 
of its suggestion program. It still re- 
quires publicity and a shot in the arm 
every once in a while, but so do most 
such programs. A management consult- 


ant is called in once a year to give a 
refresher course in work simplification. 
And again, because this is a Republic 
picture, everyone lived happily ever after. 

For more information about this film, 
AMERICAN Business subscribers can get 
in touch with their local Standard 
Register dealer or with the home office, 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 


RETAIL TRAINING IN COLOR 


The International Film Bureau, Inc., 
in New York and Chicago, has a new 
series of six retail sales training films. 
These films are in sound and can be 
ordered in technicolor or black and white. 
The running time is from 6 to 13 minutes. 

Each of the films has a message, but 
in most cases the message is implied. 
There is very little preaching. Film titles 
are: “Selling Your Personality,” “The 
Right Approach,” “Who Threw That 
Monkey Wrench?” “Telephone Tech- 
nique,” “Sense Into Dollars,” and “Suc- 
cess Story.” 

We would recommend the technicolor 
prints because they make the films much 
more attractive. The color of the fabrics 
and decorations in the store show up to 
good advantage. 

The films can be rented or purchased. 
For further information, write the Inter- 
national Film Bureau, Inc., 6 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois. 








sales activity. 





Would You Like to Improve Individual Supervisory 
or Sales Performance? 


Personnel executives, in post-war analyses, are finding that many of their 
supervisors can’t handle men; and that many of their best sales order 
takers are falling behind in order getting, and are losing out to the more 
intense competition returned with peace-time production. 


We have helped many concerns to solve these problems by salvaging 
supervisors and salesmen already on their payroll. Through the use of 
individual evaluation by psychological testing, we uncover specific weak- 
nesses of men who are poor supervisors and of men who have forgotten 
how to sell competitively, or who have never learned. With knowledge 
of their weaknesses, we build individual improvement programs for super- 
visors in many branches of industry, and for salesmen in all types of 


The results of many improvement programs have been outstanding. A re- 
quest will bring specific examples and full information on the use of testing 
as a supervisory or sales improvement, as well as a selection aid. 


SADLER, HAFER and ASSOCIATES 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 
333 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Ill. 

ANdover 3-1607 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SELECTION—OCCUPATIONAL AND APTITUDE TESTING—VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
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How These Charts on Personnel 
Problems Are Formed 


Industrial Relations magazine has been 
carrying a series of employee relations 
charts developed by the Chicago chapter 
of the Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement. These charts have proved help- 
ful to readers, and so we plan to con- 
tinue them in the combined magazine. 

American Business readers will be 
interested in knowing that the charts are 
developed by a greup of about 40 per- 
sonnel executives who get together once 
a month to analyze specific personnel 


problems. The combined effort of these 
practical, intelligent men in uncovering 
causes and solutions is something to be- 
hold. Our editors felt that the best way 
to report their findings was through 
charts. 

The executives form two discussion 
round tables, and under the guidance of 
a discussion leader and an observer, work 
out their separate charts. After this has 
been accomplished, the two groups get 
together and compare notes. From this 


comparison, the groups as a whole de- 
velop one comprehensive chart which we 
publish in the magazine. 

All the causes and all the solutions are 
not in these charts. As a matter of fact, 
these charts are considered only as 
thought starters. Causes are not neces- 
sarily listed in the order of their im- 
portance, nor are they considered com- 
plete. Our readers, according to their 
own experiences, will want to add to 
both the lists of causes and solutions. 





WHY A WORKER LACKS PERSONAL PRIDE IN HIS JOB 





CAUSES 


SOLUTIONS 








. Lack of Job Ownership. 


. Failure to Understand His Contribution to 
Company’s Over-All Result. 


. Inability to Get Social Satisfaction as a 
Member of the Work Group. 


. Inability to Satisfy Creative Ideas. 


. Poor Supervision. 
. Poor Selection and Training of Workers. 


. Lack of Recognition of Individual Skills in 
the Same dob. 


. Does Not Know Company Goals. 
. Does Not Know How He Benefits by Doing 
a Good Job—Financially, Personally, Eco- 


nomically. 


. Does Not Feel Personally Responsible for 
His Work. 


. Loses His Identity in Production Line. 


. He Is Ashamed of His Job Title. 


. Thinks Company Has Poor Public Rela- 
tions Status. 





. Encouragement for a good job. Explain the importance of 


the job. Job rotation to give workers entire picture. Train 
supervisors to set up goals. Hold an open house. 


. Explain ‘‘why’’ of job. Better understanding through better 


communications. 


. Train management in human relations. Group incentives 


to help develop teamwork. 


. Install suggestion system. Attention of foreman when 


approached by an employee with an idea. Incentive program 
for future supervisory positions. Do not hire, but up-grade. 


. Better selection and training of supervisors. 
. Set up progressive selection and training procedures. 


. Merit rating and periodic discussion with direct supervisor 


to find out where worker stands. 


. Departmental meetings to explain objectives. Employee 


committees to help establish company goals. 


. Financially: Explanation by foreman of pay procedures. 


Personally: Establishment of definite promotional proce- 
dures. Economically: Training in basic economics. 


. Hold worker directly responsible for his work. 


. Merit rating. More personal contact with the individual 


worker. Job-relations training for foremen. 


. Glamorize the job. He is still a clerk, but make him proud 


of his job by having a good job title. Systernatic job evalua- 
tion. Give thought and careful analysis to job titles. 


. Employees should be kept up to date about company. 
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After installing tabulating equipment, a business described in this issue saved an 
estimated $14,500 a year. There are numerous short cuts in an office that can be 
taken through the use of mechanical equipment, ranging from letter openers to 
duplicators. Office machines described in this department might save you money 





Duplicator Prints in 
Four Colors 


THE APECO Speedliner Duplicator 
makes copies of any master-original writ- 
ten, typed, or drawn on glossy paper 
using Speedliner carbon. Changing car- 
bons in making the master makes it pos- 
sible to print four colors at once. Three 
hundred copies can be made from the 
master at the rate of 60 a minute, and 
users say that bulletins, office forms, 
data sheets, price lists can be run for 
less than 14 cent a copy. The Zephyr- 
gray, chromium trimmed machine makes 
copies from post card size to 814 by 14 
inches. 


Mail Bag Speeds Delivery 
And Pickup of Mail 


PORTABLE Mail Distributor is an- 
nounced by Commercial Controls Cor- 
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poration. The sturdy, lightweight, brown 
canvas bag has a vulcanized fiber base, 
front and back panels, and an adjustable 
shoulder strap for easy carrying. 


Electric Typewriter Has 
New Type Face 


REMINGTON Electric Deluxe type- 
writer is engineered to reach a new high 
in typing output. For speed and accuracy 
the electric machine has all its controls 
in one panel across the front. Called 
Remington Rand type, the new type face 
makes reading faster and copies clearer, 
although pica and elite faces are also 
available. The all-purpose typewriter fits 
any standard typewriter desk. 





Try 
to imagine 


the writing 


Tiniemltiitoiit 


of ZOA4D..- 


It may be a pencil made of a 
substance not yet dreamed of, 
or an electronic stylus in tune 
with waves of thought... 
Perhaps it will erase by magnetic 
impulse, and offer a hundred colors 
to reflect the writer’s mood...Yet 
one thing will remain unchanged: 
The finest of writing materials 


will still bear the name 


EBERHARD 


washed gold nugget from 
the days of '49 is symbolic 
also of the Centennial An- 
niversary of the founding 
of Eberhard Faber Pencil 
Company 


ENTERING OUR SECOND CENTURY OF LEADERSHIP 
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Portable Recorder for 
Taking Inventory 


ONE man can do the work of two with 
the Dictaphone Time-Master inventory 
machine. This system eliminates the pos- 
sibility of transposing figures; informa- 
tion is in permanent, always available 
form; no time is lost as when inventory 
crews engage in small talk; and in- 
ventory can be taken during business 
hours without causing a lot of confusion. 
The inventory is recorded on_ plastic 
belts, each holding 30 minutes of record- 
ing. A compact traveling case holds the 
recorder, a chest-type microphone, a 
combined hand control and flashlight, two 
35-foot lengths of microphone cable, and 
a 50-foot power cable. 











Photographic Blackboard 
Is New Training Aid 


SOMETHING new in visual instruction 
aids is the photographic blackboard (e- 
vised by Rapid Copy Service. The object 
to be discussed is photographed, and ‘hie 
photo is blown up to giant size. The 
blow-up is coated with a material tlt 
makes it possible to write or draw on thie 
enlargement with a colored pencil. 


Air Circulates Through 
Posture Chair Cushion 


AIR ducts in the seat and back of a new 
chair permit air to circulate, providing 
constant ventilation. This feature makes 
the Do/More Postur-Matic model ideal 
for warm weather or year-round use. 
The chair is cushioned with “live” rub- 
ber, and the seat is sectioned so that the 
user is warned automatically of fau'ty 
posture. 
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Simple, Fast Way to Type 
Continuous Forms 


tHE Egry Universal Speed-Feed makes 
typing continous forms faster and cuts 
jown the time required to get ready to 
type them. The Speed-Feed holds the 
carbons in place and feeds multiple-copy 
forms into any standard typewriter. If 
the typewriter is needed for a letter or 
other work, the unit—which is separate, 
not an attachment—can be tilted out of 
the way. The Speed-Feed handle two to 
en copies from 31/, to 11 inches deep and 
from 414 to 11 inches wide. Egry Speed- 
Feed carbon paper will take a lot of 
punishment and still give clear copies. 


Desk-Side File Private 
And Convenient 


BUSY men who want a file that is pri- 
vate and that keeps papers handy will be 
interested in the Managerial File. This 
desk-side unit, made by Northwest Metal 
Products Company, is desk height with 
a top that slides back. Pulling the front 
panel down expands the upper compart- 
ment for quick paper finding. When the 
cover is back in place the front panel 
closes, too. Top and bottom sections have 
individual] locks. 





| 
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Ready for new postat. 

With first class mail already costing 48 cents a pound, 
air mail up to 96 cents a pound, sweeping increases 
January 1 on parcel post and other rates...a precision 
mailing scale is more a must than ever! ... Overpaid 
postage costs you real money these days...and 
underpaid “‘Postage Dues”’ cost you good willl... 
Pitney-Bowes’ mailing scale weighs mail accurately, 
fast... with automatic pendulum action, wide-spaced 
chart markings, efficient big tray of stainless steel... 
Also available: 70 lb. Parcel Post model...Write for 
illustrated booklet and new free postal rate chart, 


complete with all changes...today! 
P g ) 


sge 
prtney-bowes Mailing Scales 
= PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
(rs) 2175 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter 


= ...offices in 93 cities. 


Everlasting Interchangeable Organization Chart 





ORGANIZATION CHART 






































Furnished in sizes to fit large or small 
organization structures, this interchangeable 
chart saves many man-hours in drafting 
and is always up to date. 


without disturbing others. Plastic strips 
form the vertical and horizontal lines. Cards 
may be hand lettered, typed, or made with 
our die-cut adhesive letters without need 
for drafting or outside help. Handsome in 
appearance, it is the answer to your chart 
problem. 


Transparent plastic windows hold lettered 
ecards, any one of which may be changed 


Call or write for illustrations and quotations 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS COMPANY 


1731 North Wells Street Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Nation-wide depression could ruin our private enterprise economy, experts have 
warned. Now P. D. Fahnestock, press relations director of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, says our garrison state system, with high preparedness and 
resulting taxes, could lead to such a depression. Maybe world peace is the answer 
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Thousands of dollars’ worth of valuable prizes are awarded at ‘‘back-scratch.’’, 
Mrs. Clifton Lingle draws number for bananas won by smiling J. L. Barnes, right 


1. Festival Hikes Sales, 
Pleases Customers 


A COLORFUL one-day community festi- 
val of fun and frolic staged in the early 
fall of each year by businessmen of 
Jackson, Mississippi, has resulted in in- 
creasing wholesale volume there more 
than three times since the first “back- 
scratch” was held in 1940. 

“You’ve scratched ours—now we 
scratch back,” is the slogan of this 
chamber of commerce day when whole- 
salers entertain customers. As a result, 
total sales volume of Hinds County 
showed an increase of 332 per cent from 
1940 to 1947. Retail sales over the same 
period were up 378 per cent and whole- 
sale sales 495 per cent. 

Designed to meet problems arising 
from lack of development of local retail 
and wholesale outlets, the celebration 
was planned by the Wholesale Committee 
of the Jackson Chamber of Commerce in 
cooperation with Dixie Advertisers, Inc. 

—A.8. Keshen 


= 


2. Needs and Jobs Filled 
By Cooperation 


EFFORTS to heighten plant efficiency 
and at the same time satisfy patriotic 
impulses have resulted in a unique sys- 
tem for hiring disabled veterans at the 
Englewood plant of American Can Com- 
pany, Chicago. Placement of the disabled 
men has been handled almost entirely 
through extensive cooperation between 
the company and Local 1478, CIO United 
Steelworkers, which represents plant 
employees. 

Classification of jobs and abilities 
needed to fill them is largely done by the 
management of the plant. Union activi- 
ties have revolved around finding the 
veterans who have the desired abilities. 
The program has been handled carefully, 
officials report. 

Both the company and the union find 
that such a system, utilizing available 
channels in union and management 
organizations, pays off not only in econ- 
omy, but also in understanding. 


3. Public Relations Need 


Grows More Important 


FORESEEING an approaching buyer,’ 
market, American advertisers have becn 
swinging public relations policies more 
and more toward the consumer, accori- 
ing to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Although most executives 
involved in the board’s most recent ques- 
tioning indicated that public relations 
programs have expanded very little since 
the war, the feeling that expansion will 
soon be needed at all levels is growinz. 

General public relations systems tend 
to be more highly developed in larger 
concerns, the board found. Public rel:- 
tions departments, established often in 
connection with labor difficulties or 
launching of new projects, are operating 
in about one out of every two corpora- 
tions with sales of $100 million and more. 
Below this level only one in six corpora- 
tions has such a department, while there 
are no separate public relations depart- 
ments in companies with sales below a 
million dollars. 

Other public relations systems, asicle 
from a public relations manager respon- 
sible to top management, are a part of 
the advertising department, conducted as 
a coordinated effort through several <le- 
partments, by outside counseling firms, 
or through local decentralized plant 
management. 


4. Candid Photos Draw 
More Store Patrons 


CANDID photographs taken on the si<e- 
walk in front of Grand Silver Stores in 
San Antonio, Texas, are used as tratiic 
builders. 

Prospective customers are “shot” by 
the candid cameraman as they walk 
along the sidewalk, and each subject re- 
ceives a card which reads, “An action 
picture has just been made. Come in and 
see it. Two days, or any time after, your 
proofs will be shown to you. You 
under no obligation to buy. Don’t | 
this card, it identifies your picture. Y‘ 
are never too late to order. Come in a: 
see it at Street Photos Departmet. 
Grand Silver Stores, 233 East Houston 
Street, San Antonio, Texas.” 

Patrons may buy full length postcard 
pictures for 50 cents each. The plan has 
proved a successful pay-for-itself store 
traffic builder as well as a profit maker. 
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5. Rubber Bands Convey 
Tons of Limestone 


A LIMESTONE MOUNTAIN is being 
moved slowly across Virginia’s Blue 
Ridge country these days as the result 
of some active thinking on the part of 
mechanical goods engineers of The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc., 
Akron, Ohio. These men have designed a 
four-flight conveyor belt which now 
transports crushed limestone from the 
Blue Ridge Stone Corporation quarry 
near Roanoke on the three-quarter mile 
haul to the processing unit. 

Newly installed, the belt conveyor does 
the work of six small railroad engines 
which struggled for years up a 6 per cent 
grade with loaded cars. Six miles of 
track were used in this former operation 
for transporting the unfinished stone. 
The product is used as highway building 
material and ballast for railroad beds. 

First three flights of the new traveling 
belt haul stone to the stock pile. The 
fourth, shown below, delivers stock pile 
material to the finishing plant. 

The first belt tunnels under the quarry 
floor to receive 10-inch lumps from the 
primary crusher and lifts them 57 feet 
to the secondary crusher. Second belt 
carries the stone 1,300 feet from here, 
across a work road, and ascends 55 feet 
to the quarry rim, where it discharges its 
load onto Flight No. 3. This third belt 
swings under a U. S. highway before 
pushing upward on a 1,025-foot radius 
to unload on the 70-foot high stock pile. 
Fourth belt receives its load from a 
remote-controlled feeder gate under the 
pile and runs 1,600 feet to the finishing 
plant. 


6. Conferences Held to 
Heighten Job Ability 


INDUSTRY SPECIALISTS throughout 
the Chicago area cooperated with school 
systems in Cook County last month in a 
post-Christmas conference on vocational 
choices. The conference was expected to 
affect the proficiency of present-day 
students in their future jobs by eliminat- 
ing. much random choice and directing 
energies into more productive channels. 

Sponsored jointly by the Chicago Sun- 
Times, the Chicago Technical Societies 
Council, and Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, where the conferences were held 
December 28 through 30, meetings 
covered all phases of job possibilities. 
More than 150 prominent leaders in in- 
dustry, professions, business, and trades 
were the featured speakers. 

Experts drawn from the 27,719 mem- 
bers of 55 professional societies affiliated 
with the Chicago Technical Societies 
Council were carefully chosen for talks. 
In addition, members of the Chicago Bar 
Association, Chicago Dental Society, 
Illinois State Medical Association, North- 
western University, University of 
Chicago, and other organizations donated 
their time to the conferences. 

The project was acclaimed by civic 
and educational leaders as destined to 
become a major annual program. Dr. 
Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent 
of Chicago public schools, warmly en- 
dorsed the program. 

Similar conferences for better 
orientation of high-school students could 
be organized with business sponsorship 
in other cities. Resulting vocational edu- 
cation would produce more able workers. 


job 


Above, old small engines struggle up low grade with stone. Below left, new end- 
less belt brings rock to plant; right, another dumps finished stone into hoppers 
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‘HOW 
Should We Pay 
OTT 
Salesmen?~ 


e Salary Only ? 
e Commission Only ? 


e Salary and Commis- 
sion ? 


e Bonus Plan? 


e Profit Sharing ? 


Every business executive 
who is seeking the right an- 
swer to this question will 
find helpful suggestions in 
the interesting pamphlet, 
“How to Select the Right 
Salesmen’s Compensation 
Plan.” It explains a rela- 
tively scientific formula 
which Business Research 
engineers have developed in 
setting up “tailor-made” 
plans for many companies, 
large and small, 
over a period of 
25 years. Ask 
your secretary 
to send the cou- 
pon below for a 
free copy. 


Mail This Coupon 
For FREE Pamphlet! 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Dept. 1AB, 79 West Monroe Street, 
Chieago 3, Illinois 


Please send your free pamphlet entitled, 
“How to Select the Right Salesmen's 
Compensation Plan.” 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Address 

State 


City. Zone 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 





it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It.is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
The Vest-Pocket Course on Selling months after date of this is- 


“2 5 HO RT C 0 U R S$ E and may find supplies of the 
| various booklets are exhausted. 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 





191. SOQ YOU HAVE NO MAILING 
eve @ plebcies waned on elem PROBLEMS? Title of the new Pitney- 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re- Bowes booklet is challenging, isn’t it? 
fresher course in the fundamentals of | Unlike most challengers, however, P-B 
selling, over 200,000 copies have been | doesn’t want to pick a fight; it’s on your 
bought by companies to give to their side. Purpose of the booklet is to start 
salesmen, dealers, and to vets who want you thinking about your mail and 
to get into selling. 48 pages. 3 by 6 | whether P-B could help your office get it 
inches. Send for a sample copy, 25 cts. out faster and better. After all, the 

* booklet reminds you, 60 per cent of your 
heavy thinking and weighty decisions 

THE DARTNELL CORPORATION wind up as mail. Send for the booklet to 


- see how your mail can get the handling 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. Gitesge 40, im. and attention it deserves. 





Phone Privacy eee — 


Snap & “Hush-A-Phone” on your 192. LOOK AT LEVELCOAT 

ear you, prevents ‘phone talk CRISP, CLEAN PRINTING. This 
annoyance; mproves one ic ; ¢ 
hearing. 250,000 users. Only $10. folder is printed on Trufect, a 
Specify E-I or F-I as marked Kimberly-Clark Corporation product, to 
on phone handle. An ideal gift. ¢ ‘ 
Catalog on request. show you the results that can be achieved 


Hush-A-Phone Corp. by printing on this Levelcoat paper. 
oF S... Row York Sy 31 More “proof of the pudding” are the 





SINCE 18674 
RIGINAL DHNER Sturdy «+ Low-priced « Weight 
12 Ibs. « Easy to learn «+ New 
back transfer device speeds up 
calculations. 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-13 


Dealerships available. 





« Aut tie total & dd key 
e Automatic subtract key 

e Repeat and multiply key 

° Credit balance 

« Electrie + Quiet 


ASK FOR BULLETIN NO-i5 
Dealerships available. 


IVAN SORVALL, INC. i, ae 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10,N. Y. FOR U.S.A 


full-color illustrations of a mouth-water- 
ing fruit cocktail and a dish of chocolate 
ice cream. Distributors of this 70-pound 
stock are listed on the last sheet by 
states and cities. 


* * * 


193. ROLL RECORDS TO THE Op- 
ERATOR. “Stop costly record-keeping” 
is the subtitle of this booklet from Rol- 
Dex Division of Watson Manufacturing 
Company, Inc. Photographs show the 
Rol-Dex units being used in various of- 
fices. The copy explains the advantages 
of the system, the reasons operators like 
it, and the way it aids management. 


oo . * 


194. NEW IBM ELECTRIC TIME 
SYSTEM. An entirely new time system, 
accurate and uniform, is announced }y 
International Business Machines Cor- 
poration. The booklet explains how clocks 
are self-regulated individually and reset 
automatically after current interrup- 
tions. The electronic system operates 
from 60-cycle AC lighting circuits. 


7 * * 


195. THE NEW DAVIDSON MODi‘L 
120. A parallel folding machine is the 
subject of this booklet. For you who «re 
interested in fast, economical folding of 
form letters, advertising literature, state- 
ments, inserts, order blanks, price lists, 
bulletins, and so on, this booklet lists the 
qualifications of the Model 120. Write to 
Davidson Manufacturing Company and 
read all about it. 


” * * 


196. BUSINESS SECURITY. Charles 
D. Spencer & Associates has compile: a 
16-page pamphlet to show the applica- 
tion of business life insurance for sole 
proprietors, partnerships, and _ closed 
corporations. Titles of some of the ar- 
ticles will give you an idea of the in- 
formation crammed into the booklet 


, “Value of Business Security Plans Is 
| Demonstrated by Results,” “Special 
| Pensions and Death Benefits for Key 


Executives Available,’ “How Much Is 
Your Business Worth?” 


* * * 


197. APECO COPIES FOR SHORT 


CUTS IN OFFICE SYSTEMS. “In 
every business every day the big nee:! is 


| for copies,” states this American Photo- 
copy Equipment Company booklet. ‘Then 


it wades right in and demonstrates ‘ow 
you can reduce your copy costs as much 
as 80 per cent. Read about the modern, 
inexpensive way to make copies of any 


| written, typed, printed, drawn, or 
| sketched material. 


* . * 


198. 40 MILESTONES OF PROGRESS. 


Remington Rand Ine. has published this 


| booklet to show how business record- 
| keeping has moved from the tally sticks 


of old to the mechanical marvels of to- 


| day. Greater part of the booklet is de- 


voted to full-page photographs of 
Remington Rand tabulating equipment 


| operated by pretty models. Sketches of 
| the machines’ predecessors are on facing 
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pages, along with a bit of copy telling 
how the original features have been im- 
proved and incorporated with many 
others in the present-day machines. In 
vold, gray, and black, the booklet effec- 
tively presents the history of Reming- 
ton Rand tabulators. 


* * a 


109. THREE KEYS TO OFFICE EF- 
FICIENCY. Evans gathering racks, 
automatic gathering units, sorters, and 
desk files are pictured and described in 
this folder. Write to Evans Specialty 
Company, Inc., if you are interested in 
cutting gathering time in half and 
lowering your sorting costs. 


* 7 . 


1910. MASTER ADDRESSER. Here’s a 
leaflet that will describe how a master 
list can be prepared faster than address- 
ing individual envelopes. The Master 
Addresser imprints addresses on en- 
velopes, post cards, folders, statements, 
etc, from a master tape which can be 
used as often as 100 times. 


* * * 


1911. PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT. 
Prepared by Albert Ramond and As- 
sociates, consulting engineering service, 
this booklet reviews some of the major 
current questions of production, wages, 
costs, quality, and labor relations. It also 
gives the answers which experience has 
proved workable, effective, and lasting. 
Easy to read charts point up the text. 


7 +. * 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 


wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
* * * 


191. Pitney-Bowes, Inc. Walnut and 
Pacific Sts., Stamford, Conn. 

192. Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 

193. Rol-Dex Division, Watson Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., Jamestown, 
mY. 

. International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Excelsior Ave., Minneapolis 16, 
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Inc., Chrysler Bldg., New York 
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Whether you seek the unusual, 
traditional, or functional modern 
...S &N has striking examples 
of each to show you. Come and 
see our wide selection of metal 
and wood office furniture... 
and while here, visit our new 
“Gallery of Executive Offices’ 
... or write to Dept. A for our 
illustrated brochure. 


See Us at the Office Equipment Display  -:- 
STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO 


THE HOUSE 
LOOKED TO 


For Quality Office 
Furniture 





Jan. 31, Feb. 1 and 2 
Booths 100-101 


SPAK & NATOVICH, INC. 
Aisleneldtic Yl foriiread Yyoorti inetd stnct 192k 


30 S. WELLS ST. - 


RECORD 
STORAGE 


Stock Sizes 


Standardize on the best! Wherever record 
storage practice has been reduced to a science 
you'll find Liberty Boxes. Made of extra heavy 
corrugated fibre board, precision cut and 
scored. Dust proof and spill proof. Labels 
factory applied. Gummed titling strips fur- 
nished with each box. Shipped knocked down. 
Easily set up. Write for complete details and 
name of your nearest dealer. 


The shelving pictured above is the new Liberty 
PREFAB WOOD SHELVING. Ask for details. 


Serving business BYV 1 Wa) MALLU 


720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 1!!! 


Sor over 30 years 


Financial 6-2233 - CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


HERE 
FOR QUICK 
FILING! 


This year, when you transfer your 
records to Oxford files—replace your old 
style folders with Pendaflex Hanging 
Folders for the quickest filing of all! 
Yes! Now's the time to think about 
setting up your current files for next 
year’s filing. 


Use Oxford Pendaflex Hanging Folders for 
These Time-and-Money Saving Advantages 
« Reduce filing and finding time 20% to 50% 
« Cut misfiling to a minimum 

« Make filing less laborious for your file clerks 
e Improve the appearance of your files 

* Reduce the cost of filing up to 20% 


Don’t forget — for quick filing, trans- 


| fer now to Pendaflex Hanging Folders! 


r 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC, 
! Clinton Road, Garden che, MN. YF. I 
Gentlemen: | 
Please send me further details on time-and- 
money saving Pendaflex Hanging Folders, 
as well as the name of the nearest 1 
Pendaflex dealer in my vicinity. 

Name... 


Address....... 









\ 





Saves Eyestrain . Promotes Accuracy 
Increases Production * Adjustable to Vision 
Can be put away in desk drawer when not 
in use * Portable—does not have to be at- 
tached to desk » Takes any size copy up to 
20" + Holds your Notebook! 
Price including 10" eye guide... $7 £75 
Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 15 
15" extension eye guide $1.10 Tax 
20" extension eye guide $1.25 Extra 
if your dealer or stationer cannot supply you, write: 
RITE-LINE CORP., 1025-15th St. N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


RITE-LINE copvuHoLtpDerR 





TPM YALE... 


KEEPS WRAPS “IN 
PRESS”—DRY AND 
AIRED IN LESS SPACE 


This 4-foot, 3- A Office Valet 






















each a coat homme and hat 
space with a shelf for over- 
shoes and double umbrella 
racks. 

The Office Valet offers a 
complete line of modern 
beautifully finished, space- 
saving steel wardrobe equip- 
ment for homes, factories, 
offices, schools, churches and 
public buildings—everything 
from small knock-down party 
racks to complete locker 
rooms or checkrooms. 


Write for Bulletin OV-22 





VOGEL - PETERSON co. 


624 So. Michigan Ave Chicago 5, Ill. 











Please Mention 
“American Business” 
When Writing to Advertisers 
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>" MEW BOOKS 


THE TRUMAN PROGRAM. Edited by 
M. B. Schnapper. For those who are 
curious why what happened last Novem- 
ber 2 happened, this book will prove 
interesting reading. For those who are 
interested in what the coming year holds 
in the line of Government action, this 
book occupies the unique status of al- 
most required reading. There are few 
men in business who do not have some 
idea of what the Democratic administra- 
tion will do. But many of the details 
which add up to these general ideas are 
not clear—largely because publicity has 
been given mainly to the more startling 
generalities. 

Here, through the medium of campaign 
addresses and messages to Congress 
made by President Truman, are the de- 
tails spelled out carefully and distinctly. 
For the sake of clarity the editor has 
grouped the observations under headings 
—International Affairs, Atomic Energy, 
Prices and Inflation, Taxes, Labor, 
Housing, Communism, and others. Much 
of the book will not be soothing reading 
for those who opposed the President in 
the recent election, for these passages 
are couched in their original language. 
But adaptability and common sense are 
more important to private business than 
ever before, if it is to survive in this 
era of rapid change. Both of these abili- 
ties rely directly on knowledge of circum- 
stances. Many of the most important 
facts that can contribute to this knowl- 
edge are here for the reading. Public 
Affairs Press. $2.95. 





TECHNIQUES OF SYSTEMS AND 
PROCEDURES. By H. John Ross. By 
usual definitions the term “Systems and 
Procedures” means little, since both 
words have the same dictionary meaning. 
Here, Mr. Ross, manager of the systems 
and procedures department of Continen- 
tal Can Company, Inc., defines systems 
as “that which enables management to 
fulfill organization purpose.” A _ proce- 
dure is the “formal instruction, written 
or charted, which governs the operations 
comprising a system.” With one clean 
sweep, he gives concrete meaning to an 
often confusing concept—and then pro- 
ceeds to apply the same process to the 
field represented by the concept. 

In today’s office whatever system has 
been established has probably been 
altered and varied so often by office em- 
ployees that executives would hardly 
recognize it, he says. Anyway, “most of 
the executives and supervisors have been 
away from the details of the operations 
in their departments too long to be able 
to bear reliable testimony as to these de- 
tails. In spite of their apparent knowl- 
edge they are apt to be fuzzy and to skip 
what may turn out to be important 
details.” 

This is a basic weakness, and Mr. Ross 
has written a thorough and competent 





beok which toward 
eliminating it and 
thorough management control. Using 
“plain talk” technique, he avoids pit- 
falls usual in technical treatises, and his 
material is easy to digest. The many 
charts and illustrations included help 
this clarity and round out a volume that 
should be of greatest interest to all 
executives concerned with office manage- 
ment. Office Research Institute, Inc. 
$15.00. 


should go far 
establishing more 


BEYOND COLLECTIVE BARGAIN- 
ING. By Alexander R. Heron. “Every 
employer should realize the inadequacy 
of collective bargaining as an outlet or 
release for (employee dissatisfactions 
and emotional stresses), and the positive 
dangers which result from employer at- 
titudes which force workers to seek such 
an outlet through their collective bar- 
gaining machinery.” This is the burden 
of Mr. Heron’s book. The author, vice 
president and director of industrial re- 
lations for the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration, whose labor-management pro- 
gram was recently lauded in the Na- 
tional Planning Association’s Causes of 
Industrial Peace series, deserves a hear- 
ing of his ideas. 

The strike, he warns, is not an institu- 
tion that can be avoided effectively 
through legislation. It is part and parcel 
of the collective bargaining process. 
Measures to avoid strikes “lie beyond 
the scope of collective bargaining, in the 
daily working relationships, in traditions 
of fair dealing, and, above all, in the 
mutual understanding of facts, conii- 
tions, problems, and attitudes, which adds 
up to the mutual recognition of mutual 
interest.” 

This book presents the results of ex- 
tensive experience in successful industrial 
relationships between strong unions and 
strong management. It is worthy of the 
attention of every businessman who is 
concerned with keeping healthy, profit- 
able employee relations in his plants. 
Stanford University Press. $2.75. 


CORPORATION FINANCE. Revised 
Edition. By Floyd F. Burtchett and 
Clifford M. Hicks. At a time when we 
have presumably reached the peak of 
considerable investment of private capital 
in postwar projects, and understandably 
revived interest in corporate finance hias 
made itself evident, it is appropriate 
that this text should be brought up to 
date and reissued. Professor Burtcheit’s 
book originally was a thorough and com- 
petent, if somewhat meticulous and le- 
tailed, coverage of the field. When it 
was first issued in 1934 it proved to be 
highly authoritative in its treatment, and 
additional chapters have been added to 
this edition treating industrial, utility, 
and transportation finance as well as 
investment banking problems and 4 
general introduction to finance in much 
the same vein. 

The new edition includes photographic 
illustrations and extensive bibliography 
after each chapter which should be help- 
ful to lay readers. Ideal for reference. 
Harper & Brothers. $6.00. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Steel Guide Tabs 
Are Your Guide Tabs E— 
BROKEN? svi sissincre . 





Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, cr sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 


Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
4,500 used by Georgia Railroad Bank, 
Augusta, . 


a 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 625, Exeter, Nebr. 





Sales Literature Specialists 





SELL ANYTHING BY MAIL. Mail Sales 
Specialists. Writes Sales Letters, Ads, Circu- 
lars, Prospectus. From your data. Any Mailing 
List you want. Assistance Incorporating Com- 
panies. Delaware Charters secured. Investors 
and Stockholders lists. Millions. Write— 
FAULTLESS ORGANIZATION ADVERTIS- 
ING, 3439 Michigan, Chicago 16. 


CHICAGO MAIL ADDRESS. Lowest rates. 
poe Telegrams, Parcels. Received and for- 

Application form FREE. MAIL 
SERVICE DEPT., 3439 
Chicago 16. 


Michigan Ave., 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale) ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 
If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. We 
offer the original personal employment 
service (39 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, 


personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 DUN 
Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





of highest | 
ethical standards, is individualized to your | 





EXECUTIVES—CONTEMPLATING A CHANGE? 
Your personal requirements met through our 
flexible procedures, affording full protection of 
your present position. We have the know-how 
and nationwide contacts to negotiate success- 
fully for you. Details on request, mailed under 
confidential cover. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE, 1073 Porter Building, Kansas City 
2, Missouri. 





SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000—$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only 
for details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. O, 241 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 





Postcard Advertising 


WHERE TO BUY IT 








SAMPLES 
FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 





New & Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy, sell or trade all kinds 
of office equipment, specializing in rebuilt 
visible filing equipment, such as KARDEX, 
ACME, GLOBE-WERNICKE, Y&E, INTER- 
NATIONAL, and other makes, also visible 
supplies. We handle fireproof files, safes and 
vertical filing equipment in all types and sizes, 
new and used. All used equipment fully recon- 
ditioned and guaranteed. 

HEINEMAN OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. 
AB, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Missouri. 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 


Position Wanted 


PERSONNEL MANAGER 
Thorough and successful experience administer- 
ing all phases of personnel programs; em- 
ployment, training, safety, service, wage 
administration, testing employee relations. 
Age 37. B. A. Degree, Personnel major. Em- 
ployed but available because of reduced size of 
someeey. Location open. Inquiries confidential. 
ox 191, 
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HAT is lousing up business? This seems to 

be the question on everyone’s mind as we 
begin the new year. For in spite of all 
the talk about fundamental conditions being 
sound, the economy is developing soft spots 
that are getting too soft for comfort. Retail 
sales perked up just before Christmas, but it 
took forced draft promotions to do it. Mild 
weather in most parts of the country could be 
another reason. Then there is the inventory 
tax. Businessmen in states where inventories 
are reported at the end of the year naturally 
want to hold down purchases at that time. 
Most Republicans are sure it is the Truman 
jitters, the threat of higher taxes, and another 
possible dose of labor trouble. Democrats 
blame it onto that terrible 80th Congress. 
Workers blame the loss of overtime and 
shrinking take-home pay. And so it goes. 
Actually, while business is slower, it is still 
good when measured by any prewar yardstick. 
And it might be mentioned it is still good for 
those who got the lead out of their shoes last 
year and went after it. What has happened is 
that businessmen have resumed their natural 
caution and have stopped throwing company 
money around, Commitments are being pruned 
down, and buying and pricing policies are 
being geared to realities. In short, we are 
getting back to normal. What is so alarming 
about that? 


Tobin’s Troubles 


President Truman’s Secretary of Labor 
wants to call a labor-management conference 
to bury the Taft-Hartley Act. About the 
only purpose such a conference, at this time, 
could accomplish, in our opinion, is to provide 
the labor lobby with a needed sounding board. 
On the Taft-Hartley issue, labor would grudg- 
ingly yield in its demand for outright repeal, 
and settle for a little bit less. Secretary 'Tobin, 
who presumably would be the chairman of the 
conference, would have an opportunity to 
“sell” his idea of a bigger and tougher labor 
department to the country, and, no less impor- 
tant, to the officials of those labor agencies he 
wants to take under his wing—the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, the United 
States Employment Service, and the Immi- 


DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 


gration and Naturalization Service. Concilia- 
tion Chief Cyrus Ching, for example, is 
reported to have said he would resign if that 
service goes back to the Labor Department. 
He contends, and with sound reason, that the 
Conciliation Service cannot effectively deal 
with labor disputes if it is under a department 
whose chartered function is to “premote the 
interests of labor.” For the same _ reason, 
NLRB officials look on the Tobin proposal 
with a cold eye and very little enthusiasm. So 
do employers. But, of course, they don’t count. 
If we must have a reshuffling of the national 
labor policy, it can best be done by Congress, 
without the help of headline seekers froin 
either labor or management. 


Hating Competitors 


In the scramble to dominate the market for 
television sets, Ross Siragusa, two-fisted 
president of the Admiral Corporation, served 
notice on his competitors that he intends to get 
tough. “We hate our competitors,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “and they hate us.” All of 
which ought to make the Department of 
Justice very happy. But our mind goes back 
to 1932 when that same kind of talk was com- 
mon in board rooms, and the pricing policy of 
many of our best companies could be summed 
up in the assertion: “If our competitors can 
sell it at that price, so can we.” It took the 
Blue Eagle and “Iron Pants” Johnson to 
make the price cutters of 1932 come to their 
senses, and then only after our whole price 
structure had caved in and price cutters were 
going broke. Somebody has said that an ele- 
phant never forgets. By the same token sonie 
American businessmen never learn. Any 
dumbbell can cut prices and there are many to- 
day toying with the idea. Let us not forget that 
a cut price is a low price only until our coni- 
petitor undercuts it. And usually that is about 
as long as it takes to publish it. The end result 
is that nobody makes any money, and eventi- 
ally the whole industry finds itself unable to 
compete effectively for the consumer’s dollar. 
In a $200 billion market such as we have to- 
day, there certainly ought to be enough busi- 
ness for all without going in for “hating” com- 
petitors. From where we sit it seems like 
pretty small potatoes.—J.C. A. 
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